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May Bring 
New Auditorium 


Merger of New York Symphonies 
Leads to Steps ‘Toward 
Concert Hall 


ONSOL [Du ATION next season of New 

York City’s two largest orchestras, the 
New York Philharmonic and the New York 
Symphony, is announced by Clarence H. 
Mackay, chairman of the directors of the 
Philharmonic Society, confirming the report 
of this step which appeared in the March 
17 issue of MustcaL America. The merger 
was effected through negotiations over a long 
petiod of time with Harry Harkness Flagler, 
president of the Symphony Society. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
plan which is proposed for this consolida- 
tion is the new building which is to be 
erected as a permanent home for the or- 
chestra. Details regarding this structure 
and its probable location are not yet forth- 
coming, according to the offices of the man- 
agers of the two societies. 

The new organization will be known as 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York, and the orchestra will have the title, 
“Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York.” Mr. Flagler will be president of the 
society, and Mr. Mackay will act as chair- 
man of the board. 

Toscanini Principal Conductor 

Arturo Toscanini is to be the principal 
conductor, and will select the players for the 
new group from among the two orchestras. 
It has not yet been decided what disposal 
will be made of the surplus performers, al- 
though there is a current rumor of the for- 
mation of a new and permanent orchestra 
for the Society of the Friends of Music, to 
be conducted by Artur Bodansky. 

Edward Canavan, chairman of Musicians’ 
Union 802, announced Wednesday’ that he 
and Mr. Mackay had agreed on an increase 
in wages for the next two seasons. The 
present minimum salary scale is $75 a week, 
which will be raised to $87 for the season of 
1928-29, and to $90 for the season of 1929-30. 
All other conditions remain static. 

Willem Mengelberg, one of the regular 
conductors of the Philharmonic, will be a 
leader of the new orchestra next year, and 
Walter Damrosch will be the chief guest 
conductor, continuing the series of children’s 
concerts which he established in 1891. 

The consolidation agreement makes pro- 
vision for the subscribers of both the Phil- 
harmonic and the Symphony to continue as 
subscribers to a reasonable number of con- 
certs by the new orchestra, and it is ex- 
pected that the season will be lengthened to 
meet this demand. During the remainder 
of the present season, which ends Sunday, 
April 1, except for four Philharmonic con- 
certs for public school children, the two 
orchestras will be operated separately and 
financed under the present policy. Next sea- 
son the endowment and pension funds of both 
will be available for the combined orchestra. 


Two Oldest in City 


This consolidation brings together the two 
oldest symphony orchestras in the city. 

The Philharmonic, organized in April. 
1842, through efforts of Ureli Corelli Hill, 
gave its first concert Dec. 7, 1842, and is 
the second oldest symphony orchestra in the 
world, the London Symphony having been 
formed in 1813. 

The New York Symphony was founded 
in 1878 by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, who was 
its director until his death in 1885, when he 
was succeeded by his son, Walter Damrosch 
Since then the orchestra has played to about 
8,000,000 auditors and has traveled approxi- 
mately 400,000 miles. Concerts have been 
given in England, France, Belgium, Italy and 
Holland. 

The present personnel of the Philharmonic 
is 103 regular players and it is expected that 
the combined orchestra will have at least 
as many, possibly more. 

In a joint statement issued last night by 
Mr. Mackay and Mr. Flagler the following 
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National High School Chorus Assured 


HE National High School Chorus which will be 
Supervisors National Conference in Chicago, 
fact since the first bulletins were sent out. 

Dr. Hollis Dann, who is the principal of this great undertaking and who will con- 
duct the chorus in Chicago, announces that the full chorus was promptly recruited 
from nearly every state in the Union and 200 promising candidates had to be rejected. 
A complete account of the chorus will be found on page 2. Meanwhile, from 
Joseph Maddy comes the news that the National High School Orchestra’ is in 
splendid shape with seventy-eight of its 300 members previous members of the 
orchestra, and over half of the entire body already enrolled for the summer camp. 

The National Broadcasting Company has arranged a program by this orchestra 
from 8 to 9, Central Standard time, on April 18, through WJZ of New York and the 
blue network of stations. Local stations are urged to relay this program by corres- 
ponding with Company officials. 

MusicaL AMERICA will devote special space to the Conference in its April 14 issue, 
publishing articles by President Bowen, Mr. Maddy, Dr. Dann and Frederick Stock, 
and a complete guide to the conference program. 
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Katherine Bacon 


She Will Play Four Schubert Piano Programs in Town Hall During the Month of 


Hoogstraten 


chestra, has been n New York, preparatory 
to 
a month in Europe. Mr. 
received word here that he had been given a_ will be 
chair in the 
appointment will lead to the founding of a 
student symphony orchestra, under the super- 
vision of Mr. van Hoogstraten. 


April. 


“Kovantchina” Will Have Phila- 
delphia Hearing 


PHILADELPHIA, March 28.—Moussorgsky’s 
opera, “Kovantchina,” never sung in this 
country, will have performance April 18 in 
the Metropolitan Opera House by the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company. The opera 
under the direction of Walter 
Grigaitis. In the cast will be Ivan Shvetz, 
Marek Windheim, Demetre Criona, Leo 
Kairoff, Valentin Figanisk, Joseph Kallini, 
Maria Mickita, and Max de Schauensee. 


Given Chair in 
Oregon University 

ILLEM van HOOGSTRATEN, con 

ductor of the Portland Symphony Or- 


sailing on the George Washington for 


van Hoogstraten 


University of Oregon. The 


No. 24 











“Soldier” Given 
With 
Pantomimic Rite 


Composers League Brings Action 
to New York Performance 
of Stravinsky 


By IRVING WEIL 


UITE the most pointedly effectual 

and brilliantly successful thing the 
League of Composers has done in the 
hve years it has been trying to en- 
courage a Brahms-sodden town to get 
acquainted with what has latterly been 
going on in the world, was its produc- 
tion last Sunday evening at the Jolson 
Cheater of Igor Stravinsky’s “Bbhis- 
toire du soldat” (“The Stor¥ #6& the 
Soldier”). It came through @s a 
minor Stravinskiasm, to be sure, but if came 
through; for although one of the lesser ex- 
ertions of the Russian, it fulfills its purpose 
so neatly and so completely, with such snarl- 
ing aplomb and so derisively debonair a skill 
that it nonchalantly cuffs an audience into 
uneasy laughter but sends it home spilling 
much deep meditation into what the novel- 
ists call its stream of consciousness. 

For “The Story of the Soldier,” when 
projected as intelligently as the League con- 
trived to have it projected, becomes a pro- 
foundly bitter allegory, a modern commen- 
tary of grim and yet pitiful force upon the 
age-old human comedy of the common lot, 
of its aspiration and defeat. It goes so far 
at times as to lose its ide ntity as drama— 
tabloid drama, if you will—and rouses com- 
poser and librettist to step out of character, 
so to say, and themselves to take to booing 
the god of things as they are for devising 
so cruelly jocose a plot. 


Drama Within Drama 


Thus it is drama within drama, externally 
as you listen to it and internally as you 
think about it. But it is time to be done 
with these not wholly obvious abstractions 
and to give the reader some more definite 
descriptive notion of what “The Story of 
the Soldier” is theatrically all about. Strav- 
insky himself has called it a chamber opera 
but that sc: arcely classifies it, for not a single 
word of it is sung. There is indeed little 
use trying to label it, for it is uniquely in 
a class by itself. If anything, it is pan- 
tomime with a chamber orchestra accompani- 
ment and the part of a narrator of the 
proceedings thrown in. Perhaps it is a kind 
of modern equivalent of the old Italian 
commedia dell’arte, something not so dis- 
similar, if more searching, than Ferruccio 
Busoni’s “Harlequin,” concerning which we 
had a little to say on this page last week. 

The Soldier of the tale is a soggily weary 
person just back from the wars. Possibly 
he is a soldier merely because Stravinsky 
wrote the work in 1917—if he were to have 
written it earlier or later he may and cer- 
tainly could have made the Soldier a gen- 
darme or a streetsweeper or a petty clerk in 
a Government bureau; since this wight in 
regimentals, after he has crossed and re- 
crossed the ‘stage a few times, quickly 
emerges not only as any soldier but as 
merely one of the billion passersby of the 
great human army. 

The piece, however, is a none too patent 
symbolism The Soldier lugs his kitbag 
after him and, unloading it, discloses all the 
useless impedimenta that get into every kit- 
bag. Among them, though, is a fiddle and 
bow. These are his solace, the only things 
that, after all, give him unceasing pleasure, 
that unlock for him the world of dreams, 
such as it is. Now enter the Devil, who is 
at the elbow of all pleasure, forever plot- 
ting to destroy it and to filch whatever cre- 
ates it. The Puritans, it seems, were right, 
even if they made the Devil somewhat after 
their own image. 

Conventional ‘Tempter 

This Dewi is the conventional tempter, 
the Evil Thing who knows so well how 
seldom the human imbecile is content to let 
well enough alone. It is his duel with the 
Soldier that henceforth makes the stuff of 

(Continued on page 7) 











Frederick R. Huber, Baltimore Municipal 
Director of Music, Who Has Resigned. ° 


Denies Accepting 
Singers Judgeship 


Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, states in a letter 
to MusicaL AMERICA that he did not author- 
ize the use of his name on the committee of 
judges named by Reinald Werrenrath to 
choose student groups for opera training in 
Europe under John T. Adams’ plan of co- 
operation with opera houses abroad. When 
invited to be a judge, he says, he merely 
replied that he would think the matter over. 

“The more I thought of the plan,” writes 
Mr. Whitehill, “the less I approved of it. 
It seems to me to have very little to do with 
advancing the interests of American artists 
on their own merits, and very much to do 
with the managerial exploitation of Ameri- 
can artists who have money with which to 
secure European appearances. I do not think 
that this is a sound and constructive method 
for an American artist to pursue in building 
a career, and I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that I am in no way associated with 
this scheme. In fact, I entirely dissent from 
the idea. 

“I do not wish to convey the impression 
that I am opposed to foreign training for 
American singers, for I am in favor of that, 
but I do not approve of this plan with its 
unreasonable cost and single year of ex- 
perience.” 


Homer’s Statement 


Louise Homer, Metropolitan contralto, 
who was also named on the committee of 
judges by Mr. Werrenrath, also disclaims 
any connection with the matter. As she 
was not only absent from the country at 
the time a meeting of the committee was 
held, but will not return in time to preside 
as a judge, her manager, Lawrence Evans, 
of Evans and Salter, sent her the following 
cablegram on Saturday, March 24: 

“Did Adams or Werrenrath ask you to 
serve on audition committee for selection of 
best voices of American. students for 
European operatic training?” 

Her reply, received Monday, from Cairo, 
Egypt, states: “Requested full details before 
accepting. Have heard nothing further. 
Signed: Louise Homer.” 





Huber Resigns as 
City Music Head 


BattrmorE, March 28.—Frederick R. 
Huber, municipal director of music, has 
asked that his resignation be accepted at 
the close of this season of orchestral con- 
certs, April 21. This announcement is made 
through the office of Mayor Broening. 

Mr. Huber has held this post for ten 
years, and has conducted musical affairs for 
fourteen years, guiding various municipal 
musical features with zeal and enthusiasm. 
His appointment as director was made by 
the former Mayor, James H. Preston, and 
the position has been continued through sev- 
eral political changes. 

Under the management of Mr. Huber, the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra has become 
a unique feature of local activity. Under 
the conductorship of Gustave Strube, this 
municipal symphonic group, the outcome of 
Mr. Huber’s vision, has functioned definitely 
for the advancement of American music. 

Franz C. BorNnscHeEIN. 
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A ARON COPLAND and | Sinai Ses- 
sions, two of the younger American 
composers, announce the inauguration of an 
annual series of concerts of contemporary 


music. The first two of these will be held 
on successive Sundays, April 22 and 29, at a 
theater to be named shortly. 

“The purpose of these concerts is two- 
fold,” says an announcement. “On the one 
hand they will satisfy the need of young 
composers to hear and test their work in 
public performance; on the other they will 
give the public an acquaintance with emerg- 
ing musical personalities. Those composers 
will be chiefly benefited whose abilities are 
still insufficiently known to induce the es- 
tablished organizations, more general in 
scope, to perform their works. 

“American music will receive the chief 
emphasis, but an occasional European work 
of corresponding interest may be included. 
‘Youth’ will be interpreted in the most elastic 
sense. Works by composers of an acheved 
reputation will also find a place provided 
they are appropriate to the nature of the 
program. The only criteria in the choice 
of material will be excellence or promise. 


Dann Anticipates 


Dr. Hollis Dann, when recently asked for 
a statement concerning the National High 
School Chorus he is to conduct at the Music 
Supervisors National Conference in Chicago, 
said with a slow and modest smile, “I would 
rather wait and let the concert speak for 
itself.” And as he spoke one realized with 
what pleasure and assurance he was antici- 
pating the moment when three hundred 
voices, carefully chosen and trained by en- 
thusiastic supervisors from all over the 
United States, are assembled under his baton. 

In the meantime he has been keeping in 
close touch with the situation through week- 
ly letters to his prospective chorus, letters 
full of inspiration and splendid suggestions 
for attaining the results he hopes for. All 
of them stress the necessity of having the 
music and words of the elaborate program 
thoroughly memorized and urge the habit 
of singing long phrases with one breath, of 
singing easily, with relaxed jaw, lips and 
tongue, and with teeth always apart on the 
vowels, and the necessity of pronouncing all 
words distinctly and naturally. In this 
latter connection exercises were recommend- 
ed on difficult consonents, and special at- 
tention was drawn to vowel sounds, Dr. 
Dann showing a partiality for the New Eng- 
land rendering. One of the numbers on the 
program, The Sun Worshippers, is to be 
sung to the Indian text, and Dr. Dann is 
guaranteeing that his chorus will sing good 
Indian. All of the letters call attention to 
tone quality as the chief asset of fine choral 
singing. Dr. Dann defines a good singing 
tone as follows: it must be free from mus- 
cular constrictions, must be placed well for- 
word by thinking the tone high and forward 
in the mask of the face and must be reson- 
ant; that is, enriched by head and nasal 
resonance. A realization that good tone is 
dependent upon a healty body has led Dr. 
Dann to urge that his singers go into train- 
ing like athletes for a football game, while 
posture and correct breathing have been 
carefully outlined. 


Sopuaeepesanaacanrnaninganel 


“It is hoped that the concerts will pro- 
vide a center where the productive efforts 
of the younger men may get a hearing in 
an adequate and workmanlike way. The 
underlying idea is that this will stimulate 
the composers to more prolific activity and 
will tend to destroy the sense of isolation 
which is felt by so many creative artists. 

“The concerts will be presented in the 
simplest and most practical way. The or- 
ganization will seek to preserve a flexibility 
consistent with its origin in the spontaneous 
impulse of artists, in response to a felt need. 
No rigid program or pretentious machinery) 
will be adopted that might hamper its de- 
velopment at the outset. 

“This series is not in any sense designed 
to compete with the work of existing or- 
ganizations already so admirably engaged in 
presenting modern music. Without them 
we should have remained in ignorance of 
much that is definitive in the contemporary 
field. But the sponsors of the new organiza- 
tion feel that the youngest generation of 
composers in America is still without a 
proper medium, an institution explicitly de- 
voted to the interests of the developing 
artist.” 


TU ten 


Choral Concert 


There will be a rigorous schedule of re- 
hearsals awaiting the young singers upon 
their arrival in Chicago, rehearsals which 
will be open to the public and the large at- 
tendance of supervisors, and which should 
prove a most helpful demonstration. Dr. 
Dann has sent out cards on which he will 
get information regarding height, and color 
of dresses to be worn, so that no time will 
be lost in Chicago placing the chorus for 
the best effect. 

The girls of the chorus will all be housed 
on the twenty-fourth floor of the Stevens 
Hotel, two in a room. The boys’ quarters 
will be on the thirteenth. 


Points For Judging Contest 


All the past presidents of the Music Su- 
pervisors Conferences, eighteen in all (two 
are deceased), will be the judges of the com- 
petition of quartets, for which the silver cups 
and bronze tablets will be awarded prize 
winners. Dr. Dann has compiled the score 
of points on which the contesting groups will 
be judged: 10 points for accuracy, intona- 
tion, note values and unanimity; 30 points 
for tone, quality, blend and balance; 10 
points for diction, purity of vowels, use of 
consonants and naturalness; 10 for rhythm, 
freedom, life and continuity; 10 for phras- 
ing, its shape and flow, and 30 for imterpre- 
tation and general effect. 

The first Biennial Conference will be a 
singing one, indeed, as a result of these 
great efforts. It will be remembered also 
that the Lobby Singing, under prominent 
supervisors each evening, which has always 
been a thrilling feature of previous gather- 
ings, will be continued this year. 

In next week’s issue of Musical America 
an account will appear of the organizing 
and preparation of the National High School 
Orchestra, under Mr. J. E. Maddy. The 
orchestra has no intention of allowing the 
laurels it has won on previous occasions to 
be swept away by the more recently organ- 
ized chorus. 





Meatens It Is Mentioned as Leader 
in Detroit 


HILADELPHIA, March 28.—As a sequel to 

reports emanating from Detroit, but 
not yet confirmed officially by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, directors, that Leopold 
Stokowski would divide the next, the twenty- 
ninth, season, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as 
guest conductor, comes the further informa- 
tion of local origin, that Pierre Monteux 
will conduct the Detroit forces during Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s absence. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has been given a sab- 
batical year by the directorate of the Detroit 
Orchestra, and half of this, the report goes, 
is to be spent in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Monteux is conducting the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra for the latter half of Mr. 
Stokowski’s sabbatical year. He was non- 
committal about the Detroit prospect, but said 
he would be much pleased if it were true. 

W. R. M. 
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Senate Passes Bill Giving Rank 
to Army Band Leaders 


— March 28.—Creation of 
the commission rank of “bandmaster” 
in the United States Army is provided for 
in a bill just passed by the Senate. The 
measure creates the new rank in lieu of 
the present “warrant officer” band leaders. 
The selection of a chief bandmaster with 
the rank and allowances of a major in the 
army, fourth pay period, is authorized. Three 
grades of bandmaster would be established, 
the first to rank with second lieutenants, 
first pay period; the second to rank with 
first lieutenants, second pay period; and 
the third to rank with captains, third pay 
period. The bill further provides that there 
shall be one bandmaster for each author- 
ized army band, and eight for duty with the 
Army Music School as instructors. 
A. T. M. 


Y. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 25, 
Subscription Price $5.00 a Year. Two 





Charlotte Gaines, Who Conducted “The 
Blessed Damozel.” 


Columbus Chorus 
Gives ‘‘Damozel”’ 


CotumBus, On10, March 26—The pre- 
sentation of Debussy’s lyric poem, “The 
Blessed Damozel,” by the Choral Society. 
Charlotte Gaines, conductor, was the out- 
standing feature of the Woman’s Music Club 
members’ program for March. Mrs. Gaines 
imparted to her reading of the score the 
mystic quality inherent in both poem and 
music, and sustained the thread of continu- 
ity by a well manipulated balance of the 
orchestral, choral and solo parts. 

Purity of tone and nicety of phrasing 
marked the performance of chorus and or- 
chestra. Mrs. James Taft Daniels, soprano, 
sang the Damozel with a masterly depth of 
understanding. Mrs. Ralph Drake, mezzo- 
soprano, gave to the rdle of the Narrator 
both warmth of voice and sympathetic feel- 
ing. A chamber orchestra of strings and 
woodwinds, assembled by Mabel Dunn Hop- 
kins, co-operated with Agnes Wright at the 
piano. 

On the program were also excerpts from 
Suite Algérienne, by Saint-Saéns, played by 
a string ensemble, ably directed by Mrs. 
Hopkins ; a charming group of French songs, 
sung by Dorothea Weimer, with Ruth Trott 
at the piano; and an excellent performance 
of two movements of the Vieuxtemps violin 
concerto in D minor by Norma Hopkins 
Putnam. A capacity audience heard the af- 
ternoon’s program. 


Cleveland Concert 


The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra con- 
cluded, March 5, the series of concerts given 
by the Symphony Club of Central Ohio. 
Nikolai Sokoloff always makes an appeal to 
Columbus music-lovers through his inter- 
esting and well-built programs. The orches- 
tra surpassed itself in its performance of the 
March from “Le Coq d’Or,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and two nocturnes by Debussy— 
“Nuages” and “Fétes.” Rafelo Diaz was 
the soloist. 

RoswitHA CRANSTON SMITH. 





Cleveland to Get 
Historical Lists 


CLeveLaAND, March 28.—Each year the 
Cleveland Institute of Music enriches the 
summer season with a series of historical 
recitals. During the 1928 summer session, 
lasting from June 20 to Aug. 1, the annual 
series of chronological recitals will be 
given by Marcel Salzinger, Arthur Loesser 
and Andre de Ribaupierre, illustrating the 
literature from the early times to the 
present day for voice, piano and violin. 

Mr. Salzinger, Viennese baritone, head- 
ing the voice department at the school dur- 
ing the winter session, and remaining to 
direct the voice department during the sum- 
mer term, will present the series of voice 
recitals. 

Music for the piano will be the subject 
of Mr. Loesser, who will head the piano 
department of the summer school. 

Mr. de Ribaupierre, Swiss violinist, dir- 
ecting the Institute string department, will 
present the series of violin programs. 

The Institute opens the concerts to the 
public. 


1906, at the Post Office at New 
Years, $7.00. Copyright, 1928 
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Mr. Gattrs EarLy Days at La ScALa 


He Meets VUsrdii, IV ho Ofers Practical Ai dvice 


By GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


The article on this page by Mr. Guilio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was published a few years ago in the Corriere del America, a lead- 
ing Italian daily in New York City. So far as is known, this article has never been pub 
lished in English. By courtesy of the Italian journalist, Mr. Luigi Barsini, the accompany- 

ing translation has been made and is here reproduced. 


M* first entrance into the Scala, 
most famous, most dreaded of 
theatres, was anything but brilliant. 
Toward noon, on a warm day of July, 
1898, after having entered the door- 
way from the Via Filodrammatici, 
after quieting the scruples of the sus- 
picious door keeper, and submitting to 
his cross examination, I presently 
found myself on the stage. The great 
theatre in its semi-obscurity, deserted, silent, 
affected me with a feeling as of fear. Stroll- 
ing upon these veritably historic boards and 
running over in my mind all that had been 
recounted to me and that I had read; re- 
flecting upon the great crises overcome from 
which a new life must be evoked, I kept ask- 
ing myself, “How am I going to make out?” 

3ut while I am strolling around, here 
comes an employee with a striped cap on, to 
accost me. Later on I learned that he was 
sort of a Scala institution, widely known as 
“Gioan della Scola de ball,” that is to say, 
John, the beadle of the ballet school, a man 
who had had the entire confidence of my 
predecessors. 

So here was Gioan with a scowl on his 
face. “Who are you?” he asked me 
brusquely in his Milanese dialect, “What are 
you doing here without the permission of 
anybody?” “I am the new director of the 
Scala, appointed yesterday, and I am waiting 
for a call from the Council of Administra- 
tion,” I replied. 

“So you are the new director,” grunted 
Gioan, “Bravo. Well, you can wait here— 
if you are really the new director,” and 
his thought was evidently completed with an 
effected pity or irony ill concealed and a self- 
importance which I still can see, though in- 
deed it is impossible to describe effectively. 
After a long pause, and having taken a 
few steps, Gioan remarked: “Oh, now that 
I remember, there’s no use of you hanging 
around here to see the Consiglio—The Con- 
si-glio” (with another disgusted sneer) “is 
holding its session now in the rehearsal room. 
Come along with me.” 


Announced by Gioan della Scola 

Off we went to climb two flights of stairs. 
He announced me and I entered, somewhat 
hesitant and timid, the rehearsal room, dec- 
orated all around with photographs of vocal 
celebrities; a room, by the way, which no 
longer exists. I found myself in the pres- 
ence of a dozen gentlemen to whom I was 
presented by Arrigo Moito, vice-president 
of the Council, the only one I knew person- 





Photo by Aime Dupont 


Portrait of Mr. Gatti-Casazza in His 
Early Days at the Metropolitan. 


ally, except Maestro Giuseppe Gallignani, 
director of the Milan Conservatory. Pre- 
siding over the Council was Duke Guido 
Viscounti di Modrone, who received me with 
marked graciousness, so that I was encour- 
aged and made quite comfortable. 

“We shall all be your good friends, be- 
ginning with me,” said he, “and we shall seek 
to be useful to you and aid you, without, 
however, importuning or oppressing you, in 
your undertaking—which is anything but 
easy. Is it not true, my dear colleagues, that 
when a director has so much responsibility 
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La Scala, Milan’s Historic Opera House, Where Gatti Entered with Trepidation 
in July, 1898. 


there is the more need to leave him in quiet 
tranquillity, so that he may be able to work 
at his ease?” 


Praises Sung of Duke Visconti 


It is difficult to find combined in one man 
as many gifts and such fine qualities as were 
to be found in the Duke Visconti—a gentle- 
man, handsome and sympathetic, most dis- 
tinguished in bearing, generous of heart, 
munificent, full of common sense, having a 
sense of proprieties, intuition, taste and deli- 
cacy of feeling. Although he had never con- 
cerned himself about theatrical matters, after 
a few weeks presidency of the Scala, he 
knew even more about them than the techni- 
cal men in the Council. An enemy of 
pedantry, of abstractions, of useless discus- 
sion, he judged everything from an objective 
point of view. If differences of opinion oc- 
curred, he was always calm: and courteous, 
instantly finding a point of accord. All 
bowed before his authority, not because he 
was the Duke, but because his superiority 
and his tact imposed themselves. 

How I should like to have a literary talent 
able worthily to sing the praises of this 
gentleman. Although without a peer, no one 
ever referred to him in the newspapers of 
Milan a few years ago when a new era was 
inaugurated for the Scala. Indeed without 
the Duke Visconti, the Scala never could 
have weathered the acute and very serious 
period which followed the decision of the 
radical city government, when it declared 
itself opposed to any subsidy to the Scala. 

At that moment all had agreed to abandon 
the glorious old theatre—even the box hold- 
ers who, as a matter of principle, would 
neither compromise nor consent to any tem- 
porary solution until more favorable aus- 
pices presented themselves. All, I said, 
showed their hostility except the Duke Vis- 
conti. His will power, his offer to assume all 
responsibilities, triumphed over every op- 
position. One needs to have been constantly 
beside him in those surroundings and in those 
days to be able to realize the enormous 1m- 
portance of his attitude of firmness, ability 
and generosity to which was due the con- 
tinued existence of the Scala for many years 
to come, in fact until the unfortunate period 
of the outbreak of the World War. 

Well do I remember the time when the 
Duke, although already in failing health, 
nevertheless went himself to sign the new 
five-year agreement with the Mussi Munici- 
pal administration at the Palazzo Marino, 
in spite of gloomy presentiments. Having 
signed the document, he came across to the 
Scala and into my office. “Well,” he sighed, 
“that is done; but I fear, Gatti, that perhaps 
I shall see none of the fine things that will 
be presented during the new five-year term. 
However, patient! There will be my chil- 
dren 

Four months later he was dead. 

To return to my interrupted account of 
that first meeting of the Scala management. 
I do not recall just what I said in reply to 





the kindly and encouraging words addressed 
to me. What I do remember is the long 
detailed exposition of the conditions I found 
confronting me. They were far from at- 
tractive; theatre almost empty, a subsidy 
far below essential demands, no scenery, 
chorus, ballet, ballet school, orchestra or 
stage crew; everything gone and everything 
to be reorganized, publishers in bad humor, 
the press anything but friendly, no ledgers 
showing expenses or receipts or salaries dur- 
ing previous seasons—the impresarios having 
left not a scrap of written information be- 
hind them. There was only a short time 
ahead of us to prepare for the coming 
season 


“By Jove! Admirable! Wonderful!” A 
sonorous voice interrupted the recital at this 
point. “Let me say a word.” 


The voice was that of Arrigo Boito and it 
continued in a crescendo—“I ask the floor,” 
he went on, “to protest against all these 
funeral marches, elegies, de profundises, 
these requiems and their kind. Why all this 
melancholy and pessimism? Faith, courage, 
optimism! The director must know how to 
perform miracles, let us invite him formally 
to perform them and give him a real proof 
of our faith by believing him capable. I 
move that my suggestions be adopted and 
that the session be adjourned so that we 
can get away to dinner, as already it is get- 
ting very late.” 

Laugher all around. All applaud and 
away they go, I remaining behind in a state 


of mental confusion, by no means convinced 
that I possessed the faculty attributed to me 
of being a miracle-man. While I was gather- 
ing my notes, I observed that the Duke Vis- 
conti was still in the hall. 

He approached me, rubbing his hands in a 
manner peculiar to him. “Naturally,” he 
said, “my friend Boito spoke like the en- 
thusiastic paradoxical poet that he is. Mira- 
cles—we know very well that even 
saints don’t perform them any more. To 
ask for them in theatrical affairs is a flight 
of fancy. However, I followed the intona- 
tion of your funeral march and I must say 
that it is all true. But don’t lose your nerve! 
Do what you know how to do, using your 
best judgment and methods, but please make 
a good showing. This is a condition sine 
qua non; otherwise we might as well have 
left the theatre to those abominable im- 
presarios. If all is exhausted and your 
means should not be sufficient to the end— 
here I am. However let this promise re- 
main between you and me. Only remember 
we want to make a good showing to satisfy 
the public, without ever losing sight of the 
exigencies of art. Do you understand? Good 
appetite !” 

Dear, lamented, never-to-be-forgotten Duke 
Guido! 

Rendezvous Under the Shed 


Next morning, having risen early, I was 
just finishing my toilet when some one 
knocked at the door. I opened it to Arrigo 
Boito himself! “And to what, Maestro, shall 
I attribute such good fortune?” said I. 

“See here,” he replied; “you know how 
important we all regard the engagement of 
Aristide Venturi as chorus-master. He will 
arrive here today on the two o’clock train, 
but it is not very certain whether he will 
accept the contract we offer him or prefer 
to accept that offered by Sonzogno for the 
Teatre Lirico. It would be a good idea for 
us to go together to the station, meet him 
and get him to accept our terms at once.” 

“All right,” I returned, “at two o’clock, 
in fact several minutes sooner, I shall be 
found under the shed, at the track of the 
Bologna train, namely the first.” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed Boito, who started 
to leave, but instead stopped to add: “O, 
yes! on the same train should arrive—I 
heard of it only now—Maestro Verdi; so I 
shall present you to him. I am sure you 
will be pleased to meet him.” 

“Maestro,” said I, “there is nothing in 
the world I more desire!” 

“Good! Be punctual and au revoir!” 

At two o’clock the train arrives and we 
are on hand to meet it. Good old Venturi 
gets off, sees us and with his characteristic 
slouching gait approaches. Boito demands 
imperatively, “and now what is the decision 
to be?” 

“We are in accord already,” was the re- 
sponse. “I am at-your disposition.” 

Just then we caught sight of Giuseppe 
Verdi, who was coming toward us with his 
quick, light step, accompanied by Signora 
Maria Carrara, his cousin, and a servant. 

Greetings were exchanged and while I re- 
mained a bit apart, Boito said: 

(Continued on page 22 
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An Informal Picture of the Director of the Metropolitan in His Studio at the 
Opera House. 
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ERLIN, March 17.—If numbers 
B mean anything, the rendition of 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony—a ! s o 
known as the “Symphony of the Thou- 
sand”—at the Grosses Schauspielhaus 
under the directorship of Heinz Unger 
should be regarded as the most impos- 
ing musical event of this Berlin sea- 





son. Two huge mixed choruses, a 


boys’ choir, six soloists and the aug- 
mented Philharmonic Orchestra, num- 


bering all together about 1000 persons, 
comprised the army mobilized for this mon- 
umental production. Was it a success? The 
soloists were for the most part excellent; 
the participating choruses, each drilled by a 
different conductor, did well individually. 
But the whole did not combine into a unit. 
The acoustics were at fault; partly, though, 
it was the physical inability of frail Heinz 
Unger to hold all this together. 

The State Opera under Otto Klemperer 
put on a Stravinsky program including 
“Oedipus Rex,” “Mavra,” and “Petrushka.” 
“Oedipus” fails to fascinate as the figures 
on the stage are almost motionless. The 
musical composition also lacks unity of style. 
“Mavra,” an opera buffa, has a rather silly 
libretto (with apoligies to Pushkin), and 
the music calls for a rare degree of self- 
effacement by the soloists, for they seem 
to have little opportunity to use their voices 
correctly and to advantage. Usually they 
must emit strangulated sounds. “Petrushka” 


alone proved worthwhile. Here there is 
melody and brilliancy of instrumentation 
combined. 


Schubert Is Shown Something 


Klemperer, who opposes all romanticism 
and is the realist among Berlin conductors, 
laid hands upon Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony at the subscription concert of the 
Staatskapelle. The result was decidedly in- 
teresting and novel, but what Franz Schubert 
would think of this attempt to take romance 
out of his masterpiece, I am not prepared 
to say. At any rate, Klemperer seemed 
anxious to teach Schubert a thing or two. 
The “German Waltzes” were played in a 
style anything but Viennese. Nor did the 
C Major Symphony sound like Schubert. 

Mischa Levitzki returned for his third 
piano recital and showed himself a Schubert 
interpreter par excellence. His Chopin, too, 
was very well received. Harriet Cohen of 
London appeared in a Bach program with 
the New Chamber Orchestra, of Michael 
Taube, and won applause especially by her 
rendition of the D Minor Concerto. Therese 
and Artur Schnabel in their third Schubert 
evening showed once again how splendidly 
Mrs. Schnabel has mastered Schubert’s songs 
and what an able interpreter at the piano 
Herr Schnabel is. To state that Frederic 
Lamond gave another Beethoven evening the 
past week is to say that this great interpreter 
of Beethoven’s piano compositions threw a 
spell over all who heard him. 


Giannini Is Popular in Hamburg 


I don’t suppose our New York prima 
donna, Dusolina Giannini, young as she is 
and on the constant upward climb, has been 
thinking much about death. Yet if I were 
to ask her where she would like to die, I 
imagine she would reply, unhesitatingly, “In 
Hamburg.” Here she is adored as perhaps 
nowhere else in the world, though her 
friends are legion and the admirers of her 
unique art number many thousands. At 
Hamburg, too, she sings what she herself 
considers her best role: “Madame Butter- 
fly.” She cannot sing it in Berlin, for the 
Civic Opera (Staedtische Oper), where she 
is under contract, cannot secure the produc- 
tion rights, even for an evening, from the 
state opera, and it will not, on the other 
hand, loan Giannini to the sister institution, 
as she is such a good box office attraction. 
Such are the jealousies of rival operas, even 
though they have a common general man- 
ager, Heinz Tiedjen! So the Berlin critics 
have to go to Hamburg to hear Giannini at 
her best. There is unanimity of opinion 
among them and the public alike: Germany 
has never had a better “Butterfly” than the 
New York girl. 

A novel performance was that given in 


and Fi indemith 


the oldest church of Berlin, the Nikolai- 
kirche, by the Evangelical Bach Society, 
which presented the long forgotten “Passion 


? 








Sascha Horenstein Who Recently Won 
Approval When He _ Conducted the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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| HAVE read with interest the article in 
your columns under the caption of “The 
Provinces Lose Patience” by our good 
friend Kyle Crichton. Mr. Crichton voices 
the sentiment of the long-suffering “Local 
Manager” in the sticks. 

That the unsettled conditions which have 
prevailed for the past decade have not 
brought about disaster is due to the fact that 
the agencies engaged in purveying concerts 
throughout the country are too far flung to 
admit of getting together as a unit and using 
the power which has always been theirs for 
the taking—of correcting the abuses which 
have brought about the depression in the 
concert field. 

Some years ago the National Concert 
Managers Association was formed. I had 
the honor of being one of the prime movers 
of this organization with Musicat AMER- 
1cA, and was chosen president of the Asso- 
ciation, serving two terms. The Association 
stated by the “agent” representing the New 
seventy-five members chosen from the lead- 
ing local managers of the country. These 
were representative managers who made 
their living by promoting concerts and con- 
cert courses. It was in the heyday of the 
business, just following the Armistice when 
the country was in the flush of prosperity 
and the public flocked to concerts to hear 
(and see) the sensational artists. 


Element of Clubs 


In its very inception, the majority of the 
managers which made up the National Con- 
cert Managers Association, realized, that if 
certain abuses were to be corrected, and the 
ever-increasing exorbitant demands _ that 
were being made for artists of doubtful 
drawing power, were to be curbed, the music 
clubs and women’s organizations should be 
taken into the organization, since they rep- 
resented the real market and purchasing 
power. The writer propounded this insist- 
antly but certain factors, namely one or 
two wholesale managers, particularly those 
on the Pacific Coast, fought it down, be- 
cause their business consisted not only of 
promoting concerts themselves, but jobbing 
artists to music clubs. They feared that if 
these clubs were taken into the association, 
their business would suffer. 
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according to St. Matthew,” by Heinrich 
Schuetz, forerunner of Bach. The rendition 
differed from the usual performances (I 
remember hearing it years ago at Milwaukee, 
Wis.) in that all the choruses, yes, even 
the solo parts, were here sung a cappella. 
But Prof. H. J. Moser, as Jesus, and Roland 
Hell, as the evangelist, were equal to the 
occasion, as was also the chorus conducted 
by Dr. Wolfgang Reimann. 


New Operas Heavy and Light 


Eugen Wellesz, another of the promising 
young modernists, has added a further opera 
to his list. Taking Goethe’s “Scherz, List 
und Rache,” as his libretto, he has produced 
an opera comique which achieved a marked 
success at its Stuttgart premiére. Kapell- 
meister Leonhardt, who has repeatedly en- 
tered the lists as a defender of Wellesz, gave 
an excellent rendition. Wellesz places sing- 
ing in the foreground—action is merely a 
resultant of the singing. The orchestra score 
is full of witty ideas, only the excessive use 
of staccatos is somewhat tedious. 

Leipsic has brought out an operetta that 
promises to extend to all the comic opera 
boards of Germany: “Yvette and her 
Friends,” by the Hungarian composer, 
Michael Krausz. The text by Rudolf Oes- 
treicher and Wilhelm Sterk is clever, and 
the music correspondingly bright and spark- 
ling. Dr. Eckert, the new general manager 
of the “Neues Operettentheater,” brought 
out a commendable performance. 

The final word on Strauss’ latest opera, 
“Helen of Egypt,” had, after all, not been 
spoken when I last wrote about it. I then 
stated the premiére production right had 
been awarded to Dresden exclusively. Strauss 
has now consented to let Vienna in on the 


By BRADFORD MILLS 


That the concert business has survived 
at all is due to the fact, that this great 
power was never able to assert itself. Clubs 
continued to pay prices for artists which 
had no relation to their true worth, in most 
instances because in order to get one or two 
of the “famous five or six” mentioned by Mr. 
Crichton, they were compelled to take these 
unknowns from the booking office which 
controlled the box office attraction desired. 
This co-ercion was either implied or frankly 
stated by the “agent” representing the New 
York office. 

This condition of affairs ultimately proved 
a Frankenstein to the New York manager. 
Realizing that in order to sell his long string 
of lesser artists at the fees which had been 
fixed for their services he entered into com- 
petition with his colleagues in bidding for 
the management of these box office celebri- 
ties, and other sensational artists who from 
time to time flashed into fame over night. 
This was meat for the artists. Look back 
over the past ten years and see the number 
of times many of these artists have changed 
managers. One manager some years ago 
entered upon a mad orgy of bidding for box 
office artists offering some of them more 
money upon a guaranteed number of dates 
per season that even their recognized draw- 
ing power could not bring in gross receip‘s 
to the box office. 


A Specific Case 


Without dealing in personalities, I want 
to cite one specific case which illustrates the 
fallacy of this method and its result. This 
was the case of a famous Viennese singer 
and a famous Russian artist. After the 
singer's sensational debut at the Metropoli- 
tan (which is one of the mysteries which 
has never been explained) there was spirited 
bidding for her concert management. The 
manager who secured this fancied prize was 
compelled to ask a fee of $4,500 to $5,000 
for her concert appearances. The same 
method was pursued in securing the Russian 
artist with the same result. 

Local managers who were importuned to 
buy these artists with few exceptions lost 
heavily BECAUSE THEY DID NOT 
DRAW BHEIR FEES. One of these art- 
ists was offered the writer last year for 


deal, and both operas will perform t! 
work during the same week in June. A 
Dresden, Elisabeth Rethberg of the Metr: 
politan Opera, will sing the title rdle; 
Vienna, Maria Jeritza. 

The Berlin State Opera, still waiting ji 
vain for the completion of the renovate 
building Unter den Linden, has gone on th 
road—or at least that part of it which Klem 
perer does not use for his performances a 
the Kroll Oper, the other state opera in th 
metropolis. Beuthen and Gleiwitz, both on 
the German side of the frontier, and Kat 
towitz, on the Polish side, heard “Figaro’ 
Wedding” by Mozart. The occasion will b« 
long remembered by the grateful people o 
Upper Silesia. 

Hindemith Pokes More Fun 


Paul Hindemith, the most promising an 
versatile of the younger German composer 
has written a series of studies for strin; 
quartet which constitute a sort of new Col 
legium Musicum. The studies may b 
roughly compared to the Inventions of Bach. 
Six of these (Op. 44) were presented to th 
Berlin musical colony as part of a program 
offered by the Amar-Hindemith string quar- 
tet. Hindemith again demonstrated that hx 
is a humorist of rare charm—fun springs 
forth from nearly every bar. The quartet 
also gave an excellent rendition of Reger’s 
F Sharp Minor Quartet and closed with the 
grandiose A Major Schumann Quartet Op 
41. 

Hindemith, together with Alice Ehlers, th: 
cembalo expert, offered an unusual treat at 
a recital of the Friends of Old Music. H. J 
Franz Biber’s “Mysteries” for “wrongly 
tuned” string instrument (“scordatura”). Of 
the fifteen “Mysteries from the Life of St. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Manacer SpEAKs From THE Hearr 


$3,500. 

The Radio; A “victim must be found” 
as Ko-Ko says, so lo! the poor radio. Un 
doubtedly the broadcasting of the artist has 
had a very pronounced effect upon concert 
attendance. But who is to blame for this 
situation ? 


Letting Down the Bars 


Recall if you will the vehemence with 
which the artist managers asserted a few 
years ago, that their artists would never 
broadcast. They reckoned without the art- 
ist and the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. The talking machine industry was in 
the throes of despondency and in desperate 
straits. The sale of machines and records 
were not only slipping but were well down 
toward the end of the tobboggan. Happy 
thought. Instead of spending thousands 
with the periodicals and newspapers in pr 
moting new releases, get the big ones 
broadcast and the millions thus reached over 
the air will respond by rushing down town 
the next morning and buying the record. 
John McCormack over the air! You recall 
what a sensation this created all over the 
country? Did the $10,000 fee bring results? 
Ask the dealer. Once the bars were down, 
and the mad rush to bruadcast was on. 

_ Today the tired business man can sit by 
his fireside with his pipe and the evening 
paper and hear ALL of the big artists and 
symphony orchestras. Why bother to get 
into his best togs, take out the car, and ; 
to the concert hall ? 

Now comes the newly formed Community 
Concert Corporation. Some of us are afraid 
that is locking the door after the horse 
stolen. It is an attempt to apply time honored 
LYCEUM and CHATAUQUA sales met 


ods to the concert business. 


The future of concerts and music 
America is not so dark. Concert patrona; 
will revive and come back when there is 1 
return to first principles. When the arti: 
builds up a following by merit and deman 
Starting her career at fees commensura‘ 
with her value to the box office as di! 
Schumann Heink, Fritz Kreisler, and ev: 
Galli-Curi, then we will build up sound and 
permanent prosperity in the concert field. 
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A Paris GRUSADE_AGAINST CONCERTOS 
IF hy ot Bs eeded and Vi hat FLappens Over 7 ivi 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


pean March 21.—There was a 


gentleman named Trotrot, illumi- 


nated lover of the arts, who achieved 
fame some twenty years ago by a 
one-man fight against the curse of the 


concerto. 

Assiduous frequenter of the symphony 
concerts, he undertook single handed to sup- 
press the soloist as a form of entertainment. 
He was ejected from the Chatelet for try- 
ing to howl down the late M. Colonne’s 
hired virtuosi. He was bounced out of the 
Salle Gaveau after having transferred to 
the temple of M. Chevillard his offensive 
against. the headliners. He was thrice ar- 
rested and fined. I believe that he finally 
spent a few days in a Paris jail. 

In the end, however, Trotrot won. 

Maybe, without him, the concerto and its 
protagonists would have disappeared from 
Paris programs; 1910, or thereabouts, saw a 
fine flowering of public taste in Paris. And 
of course, whenever there is a flowering of 
public taste there is, perforce, a general 
eclipse of the virtuoso. 

Trotrot is needed again. 


Listing the Facts 


I have but to list the facts: two Chopin 
concertos revived for service, one in each 
of the Colonne and Lamoureaux programs ; 
the shameless Saint-Saéns C Minor fire- 
works launched by a keyboard maletactor 
who shall be nameless, from the Lamour- 
eaux platform; Liszt and Lalo triumphant 
on every side. Against the several pushy 
performers who have gone to all the worth- 
less trouble to scrape together scratch or- 
chestras and stage concerto orgies for pur- 
poses of self-aggrandizement in the smaller 
halle, I do not pause to rail. A man who 
takes his music straight can avoid these by 
exercise of an assertive inertia. 

But the concerto will not go off and live 
alone. Meddlesome, parasitic, it crops up 
precisely where it is the least wanted. It 
is the Canada Thistle of art forms. I think 
that when, in one Colonne program, place 
was found for two soloists (at this week’s 
concert), it is high time to spray. 

We helpless auditors had our concerto 
corn twice scrunched at the recent proceed- 
ings organized by the cellist, Yves Chardon, 
in the Salle Pleyel. Chardon, who makes 
an annual effort to invent a new variant of 
the recital program, managed to crowd into 
his program of this year two concerted 
pieces, a concerto by J. Ibert for cello and 
wind dixtuor and a concertino for—the 
musical saw. 

You are made acquainted with M. Char- 
don by the preceding sentence. He is what 
is called, I believe, an “original.” 

Of course, the times are hard. In a sea- 
son that has seen such “names” as Emil 
Sauer play to half empty houses, a mere 
cellist can be pardoned for having recourse 
to anything short of arson for warming the 
cool interest of the Paris public. And it 
must in fairness be reported that M. Char- 
don drew a crowd. 


Broadway 1923 


In the course of the evening we heard 
the cellist drone a thoroughly inconsequen- 
tial bass under the cacklings of M. Ibert’s 
dixtour, sputtering mild echoes of the 
Viennese disturbance. Schénberg. We heard 
him again in the arrestingly beautiful Lied 
and Scherzo for the same combination, by 
Florent Schmitt. And at the end of the 
evening, summoning in extremis the aid of 
a second-rate Yankee jazz band, Chardon 


presented several arrangements from _ his 
own pen of warmed-over hits, Broadway, 
1923. 


The proceedings were divided in the mid- 
dle to admit M. Gaston Wiener, a gentle- 
man who has been campaigning for the last 
three seasons to be acknowledged as the 
iriginal inventor of the musical saw. There 
would be no occasion to write home about 
this curious figure of Paris life, were it 
not that he has been seriously acclaimed as 
a genius and, in the realm of performers, 
as a sort of cross-cut Casals—a sort of 
Paderewski, if you please, of the tool-chest. 

The audience listened to him reverently. 
And, for him, Yves de la Casiniere had 
composed a small concert work, divided into 


three movements, with form, content and 
containing a certain detectable residue of 
musical cerebration. 

In the center of this evening of musical 


madness stood apart and sane the short 
chamber opus from the pen of Florent 
Schmitt. Here, in fact, is the sanest of 


them all. Where there is something ir- 
rational in the brilliant efforts of Darius 
Milhaud and something almost moron in 
the indecisive wanderings of the pen of 
Honegger—to mention Schmitt’s chief 
rivals for the title of leader of the younger 
musicians of Paris—there is nothing but 
beautifully sane and logical sequence in the 
writings of Schmitt, taken severally as a 
composer’s whole. 


A Lucid Essay 


The “Lied and Scherzo” programmed (in 
a lucid moment!) by. M. Chardon is signifi- 
cant, I think. Significant of the lasting, 
eternal superiority of form over matter. 
While Milhaud and Honegger in France, 
like Schénberg and Stravinsky elsewhere, 
have been miring themselves in the vain 
search for new basic elements to feed into 
the hungry maw of their art, Schmitt has 
elected to concern himself directly with 
form. His “Lied and Scherzo,” for instance, 
is a deliciously lucid essay in musical ad- 
justment. It is a telescoping of the two 


inner movements of the classic symphony- 
sonata. 

By his concern with form, Schmitt claims 
himself of the lineage of the great. There 
has been no progress in any art nor will 
there ever be, that does not issue from this 
preoccupation, not with the passing fashions 
of rhythm and harmony, but with the fun- 
damental element of form. 

If the aspect of French music of today 
had to be shortly described, it might be 
said to have but two levels that are abové 
the flood level, below which such men as 
Milhaud and Honegger are still awash. 
The one, distant and receding, is Vincent 
d'Indy. The other, dead ahead, is Florent 
Schmitt. 


Commander Composes 


At the last concert of the Société Na- 
tionale de Musique, and again at the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra concerts of the same week 
were performed two works by Jean Cras. 

Cras is the active commander of the 
French navy cruiser Provence. Naturally 
one draws the parallel between this French- 
man and the famous Russians who came 
out of the uniformed ranks to found a 
school of composition. 

There is, perhaps, some property of the 
sailor’s life (the leisures and the solitudes, 
no doubt) that favor development of the 
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S OMETIME between midnight and the 
- dawn of June 14, 1884, a glorious tenor 
voice rang out—well, not exactly a tenor 
voice, but really a very puny baby squawk. 
Some people think there is darn little differ- 
ence. In any event, the voice distinctly said 
“Eccomi son qui” or something equally in- 
telligible to the hearers. A young Irish 
mother well, not so young) cried to a 
young Irish father (well, not so darn young) 
“Andrew, he is a singer! All the other 
babies,” she said, “arrived without very 
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much excitement but this lad insists on mak- 
ing his entry like a tenor.” 

“What kind of entry does a tenor make?” 
said the young Irish father, and the young 
Irish mother replied, “Wait, Andrew, may- 
be some day you'll know what kind of an 
entry a tenor makes. Won't it be funny 
indeed if that tenor is your own son here! 


But some stranger things than that can 
happen !” 
On Christmas Day 
How strange! Christmas Day, 1927, I 


sat at the piano in my home in Ireland. 
My old Irish mother—not so old—sat_ be- 
side me; my old Irish father—not so darn 
old—stood nearby. 

1 called on my children and my dear 
adopted children to sing the “Adeste 
Fideles.” The voices in all their childish 
purity rose up in song to the glory of the 
Christ Child. But above them all you could 
hear the clear voices of the old Irish 
mother and the old Irish father, and 
through the harmony sounded the voice of 
the baby of 1884. 

The old Irish mother stopped, and turn- 
ing to the well, not-so-old Irish father, 
whispered, “Well, Andrew, that’s the voice 
you heard between midnight and the dawn 
of June 14, 1884.” 

“Aye, indeed,” said that proud old Irish 
father, “I remember. Didn’t he make his 
entry like a tenor!” 

There have been so many stories of how 
I was discovered, I decided to ask my 
mother. I did so Christmas Day, 1927. 

“Sure, 7 did,” she said. “Sometime he- 
— and the dawn of June 14, 





musical impulse. Commander Cras fooled 
us at the Société Nationale recital. His 
Suite en duo for flute and harp was not 
built on those washing rhythms that find 
their way into the music of Rimski-Korsa- 
koff and the prose of Joseph Conrad. 

The suite was sophisticated stuff, equis- 
itely made for performance in a drawing 
room before a row of lovely ladies. In only 
one characteristic of this very refined and 
delicate music can one find—if one must— 
an element which may possibly be attrib- 
uted to a sailor’s unhurried, contemplative 
mode of existence. The music is admirably 
written for the two instruments—so ad- 
mirably that a performer’s knowledge seems 
to dictate every note. 

Unless the commander kills the legend in 
the bud it would be nice to picture him 
shipping the two instruments for com- 
panions on some long Pacific cruise and 
whiling away the long watches of summer 
nights with dulcet pluckings and tootings 
mingling in sweet counterpoint with the 
thorough-bass of the wash. 

On the same program, Miss Simone Plé 
played the piano part of her own new 
sonata in B for violin and piano. Clearly 
and nobly written—with a moving Adagio— 
the work, which derives from Franck by 
way of d’Indy, can immediately take its 
place in the needy répertoire of the violin 
recitalist, to whom and whose audiences it 
is recommended. 

At the Opéra-Comique a new opera by 
Charles Levadé—a musical setting of Bal- 
zac’s story, “La Peau de Chagrin”—has 
been accepted for creation next winter. 
Here, as well as in the Opera, a good half 
of the novelties promised for this season 
have been quietly shelved. 

The Opéra-Comique, having found, in 
Samuel-Rousseau’s “The Good King Dago- 
bert” a successful addition to its répertoire, 
has decided to let well enough alone. 

As for the Opéra, it is sulking after hav- 
ing failed to move the populace to enthusi- 
asm with a revival of the rather fusty Hiie 
opus, “The Miracle” and creation of the 
noisy and empty melodrama “The Tower of 
Fire,” by Lazzari. 





Produces New “Poem” 


Paris, March 15.—Louis Fourestier’s 
“Polynice,” a symphonic poem, was given its 
first presentation at the Concerts-Colonne 
recently. On April 6 of last year a jury 
presided over by Widor and composed of 


Louis Fourestier 


Alfred Bruneau, Gustave Charpentier, 
Georges Hiie, Vincent d’Indy, André Mes- 
sager, Darius Milhaud, Gabriel Pierné, 
Henri Rabaud, Maurice Ravel, Albert Rous- 
sel, Florence Schmitt and Witkowski, 
unanimously awarded the Prix Heugel to 
Fourestier for composition. To his triumph 
as a composer, Fourestier added that of con- 
ductor in directing his new work. 


Assigned As Artillery Band Leader 
March 28.—William C. 


White, for several years in charge of the 
Army School at Washington Bar- 


racks, has been assigned as leader of the 
Sixth Field Artillery Band at Fort Hoyle, 
Md. A. T. M. 


WASHINGTON, 
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The King Does Wrong 


T is a name to conjure with—Paderew- 
I ski’s. Carnegie Hall was sold out, 
standing room and all, for months before 
March 24, when the owner of that name 
gave his only New York recital of the 
season. The auditorium was thronged to 
the last available inch with assorted speci- 
mens of humanity who oozed adulation from 
every pore. All of these persons had come 
to worship, and their genuflections continued 
throughout two and a half hours without, 
apparently, causing even a modicum of 
weariness. The answer to “What’s in a 
name?” seems very simple. 

There is something about adoration of 
this kind that dulls perception in wholesale 
quantities. We are unable otherwise to ac- 
count for the ecstatic approval which Satur- 
day’s pilgrims lavished upon the frockcoated 
gentleman at the. piano, unless it can be 
that celebrity audiences are more stupid than 
others. Which, perhaps, is the more logical 
explanation. 

Whatever the solution, we found ourself, 
quite unlike the surrounding multitude, de- 
pressed beyond measure by the merciless 
banging, the succession of unrelieved dark 
moods, the incessant erraticism of inaccurate 
and spreading fingers, the reverberating re- 
sults of bad pedalling, the disregard for 
form and phrase, the constant forcing of 
all things to ends they were never meant to 
accomplish. 

We have experienced all these things be- 
fore with Mr. Paderewski and have endured 
them stoically for the sake of such moments 
of glorious inspiration as he might find it 
in his heart to vouchsafe. Last week—ex- 
cept in the A Minor Mazurka, Op. 17, of 
Chopin, which was delivered with aristo- 
cratic and charming art—we heard nothing 
but the variously unhappy matters detailed 
above. 

We are not so foolish as to consider the 
event as a piano recital ; long ago we realized 
that Paderewski does not go in for exhibi- 
tions of keyboard mastery. He has now 
neither the inclination nor the equipment to 
be a good pianist, and we, personally, doubt 
if he ever had. It is solely from the stand- 
point of music-making that we would speak. 
For us it was an afternoon (and a very 
warm one, at that) which we will strive to 
obliterate from our log book of Paderew- 
skiana. 

The appallingly bountiful program had to 
do with the Symphonic Studies of Schumann, 
the Op. 110 Sonata of Beethoven, four 
Schubert songs powdered and rouged by 
Liszt, six Chopin numbers, salon pieces by 
Schelling and Stojowski, and the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. Encores were attenu- 
ating commodities. W. S. 





The Final “Gétterdimmerung” 


66 OTTERDAMMERUNG?” occurred 

for the’ third and last time this sea- 
son on March 16 betore the fifth audience 
for the Metropolitan’s annual Wagner 
matinee series. The cast which on this oc- 
casion gave utterance (to the best of their 
several abilities) to the masterpiece of mas- 
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Gave a Carnegie Hall Recital on 
March 25, 
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terpieces, was principally that which held 
forth previously. The performance was in- 
dubitably the best of the three. It was 
more confident where it had been tremulous, 
more broad where it had been merely loud, 
and it was considerably better sung. 

On the other side of the slate: we found 
the tempi for a goodly part of the time— 
notably in the first act scene of Siegfried 
and Briinnhilde, the vassals’ choruses, and 
the _Immolation—as villainous as ever. And 
the orchestra outdid itself in a grand and 
glorious succession of technical mishaps, 
concentrating around some of the most ex- 
cruciating blurps that ever besmirched a 
horn player’s record. False entrances were 
not exactly out of order, either. 

A decided upbound was taken by Mr. 
Walther Kirchhoff, who had been more or 
less of a liability in the too well remem- 
bered past. While still remaining some dis- 
tance from the ground trodden by a com- 
fortably creditable Siegfried, Mr. Kirch- 
hoff at times fairly approximated the song 
powers of the world’s treasure. Mme. Kap- 
pel seemed to be in vocal difficulties from 
the outset, and she was well into the second 
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Hall Johnson, Moving Spirit of the 
Negro Choir Which Bears His Name. 


act denunciamento before she could steady 
the onslaughts of a vigorous tremolo. In 
the trio with Gunther and Hagen she re- 
deemed herself appreciably, however. 

Mr. Bohnen sang with a materially im- 
proved command over his resources. As to 
his visual presence, this gentleman appeared 
to be simply Michael Bohnen in need of a 
haircut; having experimented with every 
conceivable form of Hagen’s make-up and 
being apparently dissatisfied with his results, 
Mr. Bohnen was discovered upon the 
faintly surprised stage last week without the 
benefit of beard, mustachios or topknot. 
There were, again, certain details of this 
artist's conception that grated harshly upon 
our sensibilities. 

Friedrich Schorr, the Gunther, sang his 
farewell for the nonce as masterfully as he 
has delivered everything else. Mme. Branzell 
sang a stunning Waltraute and Miss Muel- 
ler a contrasting demure and delicate 
Gutrune. Mr. Schuetzendorf took care of 
the evil mutterings of Alberich. 

Small boys in the boxes leaned danger- 
ously over the side to observe the machine 
gun methods which Mr. Bodanzky dictated 
to his drummer in the Trauermarsch. 


W. S. 





Paris—and Russia 


"THE Philadelphia Orchestra, Pierre 

Monteux, guest conductor; at Car- 
negie Hall, March 20, evening. The pro- 
gram: 

Symphonic Poem, “Thamar’....:.... Balakireff 
“Music Hall Impressions’”’....>7........ Pierné 
(First time in New York) 
eer Tchaikovsky 
On its eighth invasion of the metropolitan 





district, the Philadelphia Orchestra brought 
with it a not too quaint representation of 
some Parisian vaudeville, played it for the 
first time here, found it received with a de- 
cent amount of politeness, and went on to 
give one of the most potent recountings of 
Tchaikovsky’s F Minor Symphony that it 
has been our pleasure to experience this sea- 
son. Preceding this patronage of the French 
two-a-day circuit the venturesome Quakers 
had a fling at Balakireff’s somewhat out- 
moded but spasmodically effective “Thamar.” 

Nothing very much is accomplished by 
Pierné’s “Impressions de Music-Hall,” to 
be sure. Its jazziness is inclined to be pale, 
even a little sentimental, and altogether too 
delicate and meek. Then, too, the nursing 
foods of this ballet music are somewhat evi- 
dent. Bred primarily upon the bottle of 
Debussy’s “Boite 4 joujoux.” Pierné’s “Im- 
pressions” have also had something to do 
with the piquantly satirical sauce of “Pe- 
trushka.” Yet, an ingratiating and likeable 
quality creeps into the smiling tonal narra- 
tions of well born Frenchmen, and it bows 
suavely to us, silk hat in hand, teeth gleam- 
ing beneath impeccably waxed mustache, 
from even so undistinguished a work as this. 
Mr. Monteux was responsible for an excel- 
lent performance. 

In the Tchaikovsky, however, we had the 
most outstanding bit of artistic and preg- 
nant re-creation that has come out of Phila- 
delphia in some time. When it is allowed 
to speak for itself this symphony has plenty 
to say, and the Tchaikovskian voice here 
is at once compellingly vital, seductive and 
lovely, and unfetteredly colorful. Mr. Mon- 
teux seemed to us to realize admirably the 
just modulations of this organ of speech. 


W. S. 





Toscanini Frustrated 


_ HE New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor; Scipione 


Guidi, violin soloist; at Carnegie Hall, 
March 22, evening. The program: 

Overture to ‘“‘Aancreon’’............. Cherubini 

Sympneny He. 2 Mi Becececcecveses Martucci 
(First time by the Philharmonic) 

CES We. TA Be ckctsancancccdacesis Vivaldi 

Mr. Guidi 
Good Friday Spell from ‘Parsifal’’....Wagner 
EU. SE 66 bindscdascciccaasies Strauss 


Our startled gaze, on the evening under 
discussion, beheld none other than Arturo 
Toscanini laboring -for a good hour to little 
or no avail. Although not a particularly 
treasurable experience, this was at least 
significant and interesting in that it proved 
with stern conviction the mortality of Mr. 
Toscanini. Which is something we had begun 
to doubt. The marvelous transmutations 
which the master alchemist works with the 
baser metals of Respighi et al, and even 
Saint-Saens, refused to some off with the 
Martucci opus. The genial, well meant and 
colossally vapid outpourings of this lesser 
Italian stubbornly refused to budge from 
last place on the term’s Philharmonic calen- 
dar. Mr. Toscanini juggled with it, turned 
it upside down, placed it on its feet and 
tried to hold it up when it sagged. In spite 
of him Martucci went to his self imposed 
doom and took his own sweet time about 
doing it. The symphony seemed bereft of 
all virtues, even that of decently effective 
orchestration. And anything that sounds 
poorly scored under Toscanini is Poorly 
Scored! 

The rest of the evening’s wasted time was 
expended upon the ungrateful and unworthy 
“Anacreon” Overture, with which, however, 
Mr. Toscanini was able to work some magic 
if he was unable to bring about a complete 
certified miracle. Patriotism was ill repaid 
on this occasion. 

After the intermission a person returning 
with partly renewed capacity found him- 
self able to be thankful for the graceful 
and untaxing Vivaldi Concerto, performed 
in the solo part with estimable taste and 
finish by Mr. Guidi, against a spotless ac- 
companiment. In his brevity’ and strict at- 
tention to whatever he is about this older 
Italian is an object lesson for the inhabitants 
of Mussolini’s domain who have imagined 
themselves creatively inclined. 

That we were slightly disappointed with 
Mr. Toscanini’s ideas about the Good Friday 
music and “Till” was undoubtedly due to 
the exorbitant results we have been taught 
to expect from our hero. We were very 
much let down when Mr. Toscanini gave us 
performances of these works which were 
merely among the finest we have ever heard 
instead of the most magnificently lonely. 

W. S. 


Hall Johnson Choir 


HAT admirable group of Negro sing- 
ers, the Hall Johnson Choir, gave a 
second program in Town Hall Tuesday even- 
ing, March 20, under the baton of the in 
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Artur Bodanzky, Conductor of the 

Society of the Friends of Music, 

Which Gives the Requiem of Brahms 
in Town Hall on April 1. 


spired leader for whom the organization is 
named. To sing spirituals “in a manner 
which will reproduce the spirit and fervor of 
the camp meeting which them them birth” 
is the ambition of the choir, and that it is 
an ambition fully realized was the testimony 
of an eager audience that night. The eleven 
men and eight women singers poured forth 
their song in natural and emotional fashion, 
expressing the depth of feeling, rollicking 
humor, resignation and hope and all of the 
facets of the Negro character. Notable in 
their offerings were the “Steal Away to 
Jesus”; “Keep A-Inchin’ Along,” in which 
a tenor solo of startling beauty was con- 
tributed by George Simmons; the dramatic 
“Ezekiel Saw De Wheel,” and a melody of 
lovely and melancholy lyric and harmonic 
quality, “The City Called Heaven.” The 
least successful spot of the evening was the 
“St. Louis Blues,” which suffered from a 
“concert manner.” Many encores were in 
order, and many repetitions of the printed 
program extended the evening to a dispro- 
portionate, but nevertheless constantly en- 
joyable length—Q. 





A Texas Tosca 


NEW but by no means uncertain hand 
‘& guided the fatal knife to Scarpia’s vil- 
lainous heart at the Metropolitan’s benefit 
matineé of “Tosca,” March 13. The hand 
belonged to the personable Leonora Corona, 
Texas soprano, who assumed her third role 
this season, rising to startling dramatic 
heights in her personification of the tragic 
heroine. As a figure of beauty and power, 
Miss Corona was tremendously impressive 
Her voice, operatically promising, is not 
yet the excellent vehicle she may make it, 
but she took long strides forward, histrioni 
cally as well as vocally, with this perform 
ance. Mr. Gigli was an ardent Mario, and 
Mr. Scotti sang Scarpia with his ever de 
pendable portrayal of the character. Other 
roles were presented by Messrs. Maletesta, 
Ananian, Picco, Reschiglian and Paltrinieri, 
with Mr. Belleza conducting. 


Other Concerts 


Additional reviews of the New 
York concerts and concert news will 
: be found on pages 20, 24 and 25, 
: while a report of recent records be- 

gins on page 4 
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Stravinsky’s “Soldier” a Biting Miniature 





(Continued from page 1) 

the little drama, which plays in less than 
an hour. First he insinuatingly persuades 
the Soldier to part with his fiddle in ex- 
change for a little book in which there is 
all worldly wisdom. But the Devil cannot 
play the fiddle nor the Soldier make head 
nor tail of the book. It is agreed that they 
shall spend three days together, each teach- 
ing the other. 

The three days of this interchange prove, 
however, to have been three years, a bit of 
the Devil’s minor trickery. In the mean- 
time, the Soldier is forgotten by all those 
who loved him; his sweetheart has married 
another and his old village knows him not. 
But the book has taught him how to get on 
in the world and riches have come into his 
hand. They prove nevertheless only an 
empty compensation. The Devil offers to 
sell him new wares, but all he wants is his 
fiddle and he grabs it from the old tempter. 
He. plays, but no sound comes from the 
strings. His wealth has failed to yield 
him pleasure and, in gaining it, he has lost 
the power to evoke its secret from the 
fiddle. Now his despair is overwhelming. 
The Devil laughs. 


At this point the play somersaults its sym- 
bolism, yet imperturbably lands on its feet. 
All this time, the Narrator, who in the 
original script is supposed curiously to re- 
semble the Soldier but in the League’s pro- 
duction appeared like a shirtsleeved stage- 
hand reading the text at a deal table to one 
side of the stage between gulps at a highball 
and puffs of a cigarette—the Narrator sud- 
denly enters the action as counsellor to the 
Soldier, who needs counsel so desperately. 
The Narrator tells him to get the Devil 
drunk and to gamble his riches away; to 
be sure to let the Devil win, for only when 
the Devil has his last farthing, will he be 
free. 

The Soldier does as he is told. Through- 
out the piece he is always doing as he is 
told—he doesn’t know how to do anything 
else; even when in love, he greets his lady 
with a salute, for he has been taught to 
greet everyone that way. Only as a fiddler 
has he a will of his own. And now, penniless, 
he is free of the Devil—for the moment. 
He has his fiddle and once more he finds 
he can play it. A vagrant again, he is 
off to a new adventure, this time the ad- 
venture of love. The King’s daughter has 
the megrims and he cures her by his playing. 
The two are happy. 

The first touch of happiness and the Devi! 
is at his elbow anew. ‘The Soldier makes 
him dance, but it is not well to make the 
Devil dance. However, it appears that the 
Soldier is safe from his dogged pursuer so 
long as he remains within the realm of the 
Princess. The Princess, though, is another 
Elsa but, unlike “Lohengrin,” there is no 
asylum here for the Soldier in the senti- 
mentalist heaven of the Grail. The Princess 
proves his undoing, although she _ herself 
goes unscathed. In the end, the Devil’s 
clutch has him, fiddle and all. “Whoso 
plays with the Devil, loses.” 


The Real Purpose 


It was supposed, when Stravinsky’s music 
for this tale was given here four years 
ago by the League without the accompanying 
stage action, that the pantomime was in- 
cidental to the score, that the score itself 
was the main consideration. But last Sunday 
it appeared very plainly that the boot was 
on the other foot. None the less, the music 
which four years ago seemed astonishingly 
unimportant and ineffective, now gained the 
force of its background, the color of its 
real purpose. Just the same, it is the book 
of this tabloid drama that makes it grip. 
Stravinsky has literally written incidental 
music to it. The libretto is the work of 
C. S. Ramuz, Stravinsky’s handy man for 
many of his dramatic dialogues, and he has 
thus far failed to get the credit that is 
wing to him. He has written a vital little 
illegory, “Faust” with psychological realism 
instead of a wrong-headed sentimentalism. 
Nor is it any the less pregnant with mean- 
ing because it is brief. 

And here we see Stravinsky attracted once 
more by a theme that must be in his vitals. 
In its essence it is the theme of “Petroushka” 
and, again, of “Oedipus Rex.” The poor 
human is the sport of the gods; he stakes 
all that life holds in the game with them, 
but he can never win. In “Petroushka,” the 


Charlatan (as unmistakably as he is bitterly 
capitalized) evokes three stuffed puppets into 
life and straightway they become enmeshed 
in life’s ancient serio-comic tragedy of two 
males and a female. Petroushka, like the 
Soldier, like Oedipus, is the pitiful victim. 

But in the end, when the sport is seem- 
ingly over, when the Charlatan has had his 
joke and Petroushka is once more merely a 
sack of sawdust, Stravinsky haunts the old 
magician with the phrase of Petroushka’s 
flute. The ghost, the spirit of the Charla- 
tan’s puppet lives on, it appears, and pres- 
ently frightens its ribald creator. In 
“Oedipus,” the Narrator is the commentator 
upon this other jest of the gods and his 
ironic bitterness 1s much the same as that 
of the Narrator in “The Soldier.” 


But the music that Stravinsky has written 
for “The Soldier” is far less pretentious than 
that for either “Petroushka” or “Oedipus.” 
It was done at a time when no one knew 
what the outcome of the war would be 
except that economy would be its watchword. 
Stravinsky’s score was therefore devised for 
a chamber orchestra of only seven instru- 
ments. The marvel is not how little, for 
Stravinsky, the music holds; but how much, 
within the limitation of seven instruments. 
It is true that it is an achievement small in 
scale, a miniature if you like, but a pecu- 
liarly telling one. 


Mirthless Laughter 


The music, indeed, is simple almost to 
bareness but, we imagine, very consciously 
so. To keep to the level of the story, to 
illustrate and intensify its implications 
Stravinsky chose to make use of forms that 
should typify the ordinary. He employs the 
march, the waltz, the tango, ragtime, things 
associated with the impulse of everyday. 
Once he permits himself a piece of steely 
humor, a burst of ironic and mirthless 
laughter—a burlesque of the Luther chorale, 
“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” (“A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God”). More or 
less pointedly it refers to the activities of 
the Devil in the play. It will thus be seen 
that neither Stravinsky nor his collaborator, 
Ramuz, has any sentimentalist illusions 
about anything whatever. 

In his handling of his march and waltz, 
tango and ragtime, Stravinsky twists these 
things into something that is deliberately 
and curiously common, common in quite a 
different way than any of them ever is in 
its natural state. The music becomes 
elaborately and intentionally vulgar. Its 
effects are achieved mainly through a single 
stopped trumpet, although there are of 
course times when the fiddle is in the fore- 
front as the Soldier plays it. But even 
this is common—the Soldier is only a poor 
fifth-rater without knowing it. In the 
progress of the pantomime, however, 
Stravinsky has for the most part held his 
hand, has let the vivid picture speak for 
itself to a large extent; what he has added 
to it simply illuminates and underlines its 
bitterness every now and again. 

The performance that the League gave 
the piece was an exceptional example of 
what intelligence and insight, with profes- 
sional co-operation may accomplish. The 
trouble with nearly all our serious little 
groups, whether their aims are in the 
musical or in the dramatic field, is the smear 
of the amateur with which they daub every- 
thing they touch. Good music and good 
plays, all the more difficult of presentation 
because they usually deal with the unac- 
customed in one form or another, are thus 
damned by ineffectual performance. 

The League this time had the clear-headed- 
ness to look about for professionals and 
was fortunate enough to find the right ones. 
Michio Ito, the Japanese, who was respon- 
sible for some of the best direction. the 
American Opera Company displayed while 
it was here, had the chief hand in the pro- 
duction of “The Story of the Soldier.” He 
managed something that was homogeneous 
and striking, something that came across the 
footlights with definition. And it embodied 
peculiarly what Stravinsky and Ramuz had 
in their heads. 

But Mr. Ito had unusually fine material 
to work with. Tom Powers, well known on 
Broadway and now a member of the Theater 
Guild company, read the script of the Nar- 
rator and knew enough not to read it like 
an actor; for it was an actor of the Tank- 
town Hamlet variety who of himself almost 
wrecked the recent performance of 
“Oedipus.” Mr. Powers got the hard, un- 
sentimental tone into his voice that was 
required. Blake Scott was a really remark- 
able mime as the Soldier and almost as much 
may be said of Jacques Cartier as the Devil 


By Irving Weil 





and Lily Lubell as the Princess. 

Pierre Monteux, now guest conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, directed the little 
band of instruments from the Philharmonic 
for the Stravinsky work and also for the 
afterpiece, Manuel de Falla’s “Master Peter’s 
Puppet Show.” Apparently, he did an able 
job. But the de Falla show was a letdown 
after “The Soldier.” For one thing, Remo 
Bufano’s puppets were poorly managed (we 
have seen better from a few Yale boys 
travelling the summer resort circuit in New 
England) ; and, for another, de Falla’s music 
is fairly trivial stuff. Also, it was a mistake 
to use the Spanish text: The success of 


the Stravinsky “Soldier” was very consider- 
ably due to its being done in an English 
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Fernandez Arbos, Conductor of the 

Madrid Philharmonic, Who _ Recently 

Took Over the Guest Baton of the 
New York Symphony. 


translation which, by the way, was an ad- 
mirable one. The audience failed to under- 
stand what the “Puppet Show” was about. 
It would of course have taken more trouble 
to find an English translation | for this, be- 
cause its words are sung, but it would have 
been worth the trouble. 
* * * 
Enrique Arbos Comes to ‘Town and 
Runs Away With All the Guest- 
Conductorship Honors 


Back at the turn of the century, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra harbored as its 
concertmaster a violinist already well into 
his thirties named E,. F. Arbés. Like most 
orchestra first fiddlers who, in the musical 
world, seem somehow to encounter a fate 
akin to that of defeated vice-presidential 
candidates in the political, he moved on and 
Boston casually forgot all about him. But 
Mr. Arbés was a concert master only for 
the moment and Boston would have done 
well to have divined this. For with all the 
dignity of his initials expanded into En- 
rique Fernandez, he returned to America 
last week as the final guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra and turned 
out to be the most brilliant of all the eight 
visitors the band has had from far and near 
this season. 

No one will of course suppose that Mr. 
Arbés has been waiting around for a quarter 
of a century or so for Boston to recall him 
or for Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra to give him 
a chance to conduct four concerts and thus 
finally to let both the hub and the periphery 
of America know what they have been 
missing. Although he hasn’t had much at- 
tention all these years, what with the slug- 
gishness of the cables between these States 
and Spain and the overheated activity of 
the ones between us and Germany, Mr. 
Arbés has been a busy man, and busy to 
some purpose. 

As a fact, even if probably few of the 
people in last week’s not overlarge Carnegie 
Hall audience knew it, Mr. Arbdés has been 
conducting the Madrid Symphony Orchestra 
for the past twenty years and is today re- 
garded in Spain very much as Arturo Tos- 
canini is in Italy. He has been travelling 
over the provinces of his country regularly 
and spreading the gospel of good music, 
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native and foreign, in all their principal 
cities. He has been the inspiration of young 
Spanish composers and the mainstay of the 
older ones. In a word, at sixty-five, he is a 
figure of commanding importance and it is 
now to be seen that New York has been 
singularly unfortunate insofar as no one 
bestirred himself before now to persuade 
this conductor to do a little of his arresting 
gospel-spreading over here as well as at 
home. 

We have put down Mr. Arbés’s age at 
sixty-five, for the books say he was born 
in 1863, a Christmas child; but he neither 
looks his age nor conducts it. From the 
back you get a view of a bald spot as roundly 
neat as a tonsure, but from the front there 
is an appearance of enough and more than 
enough to make a barber gleeful. Mr. 
Arbés carries an old-fashioned fan-shaped 
beard and there is little grey mixed with 
either it or with what is above it. His 
looks are well clipped and lusty, as indeed 
is his way with the conductor’s stick. 


Stimulating Concerts 


His first concerts with the Symphony So- 
ciety on Thursday of last week and the fol- 
lowing Sunday were as stimulating and ab- 
sorbing an experience as we have had this 
Winter. The man revealed the veteran skill 
of the conductor who has made a business 
and not merely an avocation or a theory or 
a one-ring circus of conducting. The word 
brilliant inevitably belongs to what he does 
with an orchestra but there are other words 
as well that are needed fitly to describe it. 
Music comes from his hands charged with 
vitality, he delivers it with a superb energy; 
but its forcefulness is tempered and varied 
with an alert regard for a nice shading of 
emphasis in whatever happens to be the 
dynamic scheme of the composition with 
which he is occupied. Moreover, the beauty 
in any patch of sentiment finds his vigor 
softened by a fine quality of emotion, a 
quality that becomes sensuous but never 
flabby. 

It was expected, indeed demanded of him 
that for his four concerts of paired pro- 
grams here he become the evangel of modern 
Spanish music. Accordingly, the first pair 
addressed itself to the young Spanish hope- 
ful, Ernesto Halffter-Escriche ; Albeniz, and 
Manuel de Falla. sy way of contrast and 
also, doubtless, to disclose that he was at 
home outside his own country, there were 
Bach and Richard Strauss. 

And he was really at home with this 
German music, for he is a good bit of a 
cosmopolite. Indeed, his earlier years as a 
violinist brought him under the influence and 
the teaching of Joachim and for a time he 
was one of the circle that intimately in- 
cluded Brahms and the MHerzogenbergs, 
among whom the aloof but important Lisl 
was so looked-up-to a figure. The German 
tradition, which it would be silly enough not 
to accord its value when absorbed with in- 
telligence and discretion, was thus part of 
his training. But that training, it may be 
pointed out by the way, also included the 
influence of Gevaert and Vieuxtemps in 

3russels. 

These things have, however, slipped into 
his background as a conductor. What he 
did with Bach and Strauss stood out against 
it as a contribution of his own in interpreta- 
tion. He played the Bach concerto for 
strings, in G, the third of the “Branden- 
burg” set, whilst the Strauss representation 
was the very early “Don Juan,” probably the 
best thing Strauss has ever done and very 
likely the thing that will endure longest. 


Briskly Alive 


The Bach concerto was briskly alive at 
every moment. Whatever the German tra- 
dition may have done for Mr. Arbés, it has 
not succeeded in making him regard Bach 
as academic mathematics. This was not 
mathematics but always music. The per- 
formance of “Don Juan” was not alone ex- 
uberant—almost any conductor discovers that 
much in its themes, the most respectable as 
music Strauss ever invented—it was genu- 
inely sweeping in line, masterful in pulse, 
immensely powerful in climax. And yet it 
was not overstressed, but always clear and 
sound in its values. 

However, it was the Spanish part of Mr. 
Arbés’s program that, naturally enough, was 
its true excitement. Rhythm is still the es- 
sence of Spanish music, modern or not, and 
the handling of rhythm is the penetralia of 
Mr. Arbés’s art. Rhythm is where he really 
lives. ‘ 

Young Mr. Halffter-Escriche thus had a 
most fortunate orchestral introduction here. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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HE “star” system has found its 

way into broadcasting, even as it 
has into the theater and the movies. 
The all powerful “big name” fre- 
quently is used as the magnet to attract 
listeners. The very human foible to 
attend in worshipful (or curious) 
mood the public performances of the 
great, is as strong in the radio fanatic 
as in the drama lover and the follow- 
ers of the silver screen. 

Now, this spiel is not intended to cast 
reflections on the merits of celebrities nor 
to hurl aspersions on the sponsors’ willing- 
ness to engage the same... far from it. On 
the contrary the listener hopes (and believes) 
that soon the last hold-out will have signed 
a radio contract and agree to pitch high 
notes over the reproducer home plate. For 
it is the winning over of the musical mighty 
to its cause that has given broadcasting the 
artistic prestige and usefulness it now en- 
joys. 


Spending Time Profitably 


But there are many features which go 
about their ways without benefit of great 
attractions ... and go about them sometimes 
unsung and unhonored. Offerings well ar- 
ranged and invariably very well executed 
programs of fine music these broadcasts, by 
their weekly chores, command approbation- 
ary wreaths. They lack the publicity which 
a headliner program always enjoys. There 
are broadcasting today many features which 
merit the respectful attention of all lovers 
of good music, and time spent in attendance 
on their efforts is time very profitably spent. 

Space forbids a detailed enumeration of 
these excellent “hours.” But to name a few 
at random and without rank I find passing 
through my mind the Cathedral Hour and 
the Judson Symphonic Hour heard Sundays 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System; 
the National Symphony Orchestra and the 
3:30 Musicale on the same day over the 
Red and Blue Networks respectively of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and later 
in the week the same organization’s Half 
Hour with Great Composers; the Conti- 
nentals and of course the pera Hour. Others 
of interest are the Bamberger Little Sym- 
phony, Levitow’s Commodore Ensemble and 
the Pioneers Hour over the C.B.S. Solo- 
ists of exceptionally high caliber often assist 
in the presentation of these programs. There 
are others, but followers of radio events are 
undoubtedly aware of them and their omis- 
sion from this list is, as has been said, be- 
cause of room and not from lack of worth. 


Sustaining Features 


The majority mentioned above are what is 
known as “sustaining features ;” that is, fea- 
tures unsponsored commercially and whose 
chief functions are mainly to maintain the 
prestige of their respective stations and to 
“hold the air” between the revenue manu- 
facturing programs. Many evidences of the 
excellent regard with which they are held 
have been received and their widespread lis- 
tener interest is quite understandable. It is 
to sing their praises that this article is 
intended and wholeheartedly to recommend 
them to general attention. 





Marguerite Volavy (Ampico Hour, WJZ 
and Blue Network, March 22). The Am- 
pico Series has undergone a change of heart 
and mind in the right direction. As has 
been noted before this page “could not see” 
(nor care to hear) the polyglot type of 
program in which the pianist who was 
billed as the headliner occupied but enough 
time to perform some short work. Readers 
will recall the rest of the half hour was 
consumed heretofore by gyrations of more 
or less popular “works” and included the 
dubious asset of sentimental tenor chort- 
lings. 

But, for this program the period “went” 
frankly classical. And with far, far better 
success and artistry than ever was attained 
by the variety program. 

To revert to the lady whose name heads 
this account and who was the guest artist 
of the broadcast, it may be said that she 
achieved many moments of auspicious suc- 
cess and a few which were not so fortu- 
nate. A winner of the Vienna Conservatory 
prize while still in her teens, she furnished 
ample evidence of the judges’ wisdom with 
her work in the first movement of Greig’s 
A. Minor Concerto. She graced the num- 
ber with skillful technic, and produced a 
uniformly rounded piano tone. The treble 
part however overbalanced an otherwise 
meritorious delineation of a Ballet by Gluck- 
Friedman. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for March 31, 1928 


Broadcasting Across the Country 








Reviewed by David Sandow 
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The orchestra made excellent sport with 
the sprightly and tuneful Dance of the 
Comedians from “The Bartered Bride” and 
rendered with color and finish the Spanish 
Rhapsody of Chabrier. Frank Black ex- 
pertly guided the orchestra through its 
maneuvers. 


The Pioneers (WOR and C.B.S., March 
23). The “monniker” of the C.B.S. feature 
formerly known as the First Performance 
Hour has been changed to “The Pioneers.’ 
It will, however, continue its policy of 
offering first radio performances of selec- 
tions together with rarely heard works. 
Major interest in this concert centered 
about the Blues excerpt from Ernst Kre- 
nek’s provocative “Jonny spielt auf. 
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OF THE DIAL 


THE TURN 


“One swallow doesn’t make a summer” 
and neither does an excerpt represent an 
opera, so the Blues can hardly be said 
to give an inkling of “Jonny’s” character. 
And this was fortunate, for if one had 
tuned to this number without hearing its 
announcing he would have thought he had 
but “picked up” the jazz band of a typical 
New York night club in the midst of 
expostulating a Gershwinesque rhythmic 
body swayer. 

Of much musical worth was the Solilo- 
quy for flute and string orchestra by Ber- 
nard Rogers, American composer (how 
studying in Europe under a Guggenheim 
fellowship) with Meredith Wilson as flut- 
ist. A work of sound construction and 
moving mood it was given an able per- 
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(Eastern Standard Time Unless Otherwise 
Noted) 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, in Atwater 
Kent Hour, Sunday, April 1, at 9:15 p. m., 
playing Beethoven, Chopin, Moszkowski 
and Von Weber. Nina Koshetz, as 2 say 
soprano, will sing two groups of songs, 
pe the orchestra, under Robert Hood 
Bowers, will play, among other works, 
the Saint-Saens’ “Swain,” with a ’cello 
solo by Phillip Bernolfe. Over WEAF 
and Red Network. 

Haydn’s “Farewell Symphony,” known 
as the first musicians’ “walk-out” music, 
in C. B. Symphonic Hour, Sunday, 
April 1, at 3 p. m., played by Judson Sym- 
phony, Howard Barlow conduction. 
Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, will sing 
Gounod’s “O Divine Redeemer.” Other 
orchestral selections will be the Weber 
“Oberon” Overture and the Good Friday 
Spell from “Parsifal.” Over WOR and 
chain. sa 

Madrigal from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” as flute solo by R. Meredith 
Wilson, in a program of chamber music 
in C. B. S. “At Home with the Masters, 
Sunday, April 1, at 9:30 p. m. The Court 
String Trio will play excerpts from_Stra- 
vinsky’s “Fire Bird”; and the Court String 
Quartet will play two Indian Dances by 
Charles Skilton and the Andante Can- 
tabile from Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 18. 
Over WOR and chain. 

Haydn’s “Emperor” Quartet, played by 
the Lenox String Quartet, Sunday, April 
1, at 7:45 p. m., over WJZ and KWK. 

National String Quartet (M. Rosenker, 
F. Gurowitsch, J. Altchuler and A. Edi- 
son) playing works of Sinigaglia, Bridge 
and Dvorak, in short recital over WEAF, 
Monday, April 2, at 7:15 p. m. 

Herbert Borodkin, violist, accompanied 
by orchestra directed by Cesare Sodero, 
playing a Handel Concerto in “Works 
of Great Composers,” Monday, April 12, 
at 9:30 p. m., over NBC Blue Network. 

Three excerpts from Cyril Scott’s 
“Egypt,” played by Don Voorhees and 
his Concert Band, Monday, April 2, at 
9:30 p. m., over WOR and chain. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, as guest in 
General Motors Family Party, Monday, 
April 2, at 9:30 p. m., over WEAF and 
NBC Red Network. Mr. Thibaud will 
play Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” (two 
movements) accompanied by the orches- 
tra; and the Chausson “Poeme,” the 
Schumann “Abenlied,” the Kreisler “Tam- 
borin Chinois” and Saint-Saens’ “Rondo 
Capricciosi” accompanied by W. C. Jana- 
paulos. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, in Barbizon 
Hour, Tuesday, April 3, at 9 p. m., over 
WOR. She will sing four groups of 
songs, including five folk songs, accom- 
panied by George Siemon. 

James Melton, tenor, will sing an aria 
from Flotows “Martha” in Seiberling 
Singers’ program, Tuesday, April 3, at 
8:30 p. m., over WEAF and NBC Red 
Network. 

Russian Easter Music in Eveready 
Hour, with orchestra, conducted by Na- 
thaniel Shilkret, and Russian male chorus 
conducted by Charles Previn, Tuesday, 
April 3, at 9 p. m., over WEAF and NBC 
Red Network. 

Harold Land, baritone soloist of St. 
Thomas’ Church, as guest artist in New 
York Eidson English program of “Mu- 


sical Map of the World,” with Edison 
Ensemble, directed by Josef Bonime, 
Tuesday, April 3, at 8p m., over WRNY. 

Beethoven’s First Symphony (three 
movements), in Slumber Music, Tuesday, 
April 3, at 11 p. m., over WJZ and KYW. 

Holy Week program in Kolster Hour, 
Wednesday, April 4, at 9:30 p. m., over 
WOR and chain. 

“Romeo and Juliet” by Gounod by the 
National Grand Opera Ensemble, Cesare 
Sodero, director, Wednesday, April 4, at 
10:30 p. m., over NBC Red Network. 

Maria Kurenko, soprano, and Naoum 
Blinder, Russian violinist, in CBS Celeb- 
rity Hour, Wednesday, April 4, at 10 p. m., 
over WOR and chain. 

Holy Week program over NBC stations, 
beginning Thursday, April 5 and ending 
Easter Sunday. The schedule: Verdi’s 
“Requiem,” Thursday, at 10 p. m., over 
Blue Network, directed by Hugo Mariani; 
soloists: Della Baker, Grace Leslie, Ju- 
lian Oliver and Frederic Baer with aug- 
mented orchestra and chorus. Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion,” Friday, at 10 p. m., over 
Blue Network; directed by Mariani; solo- 
ists: George O’Brien and John Oakley, 
supported by Rosalie .Wolf, Katherine 
Palmer, Paula Hemminghaus, Esterre 
Waterman, Steele Jamison and Darl Beth- 
mann. Instrumental program, Saturday, 
April 7, at 6 p. m.; featuring Mathilde 
Harding and Mme. Lolita Gainsberg, 
pianists; John Mundy, 'cellist; Madeleine 
Sokoloff, violinist, and Herbert Borodkin, 


violist. Quartet program by National 
Grand Opera Quartet (Genia Zielinska, 
Devora Nadworney, Giuseppe di Bene- 


detto and Theodore Webb), Saturday at 
7:15 p. m. Dubois’ “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” directed by Mariani, 
Saturday at 10 p. m.; soloists: Irma de 
Baun, Steele Jamison and Carl Rollins 
with augmented chorus. Easter Sunrise 
service, Sunday, at 7:30 a. m., with United 
States Army Band, Capt. W. J. Stannard, 
director; officers’ chorus, directed by 
Maj. Lee Tillotson and Children’s Choir 
of the Army Medical Center. Graham 
McNamee will sing the role of “Jesus” in 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” over NBC Red 
Network, Sunday, April 8, at 6 p. m.; or- 
chestra directed by Cesare Sodero; solo- 
ists: Katherine Palmer, Paula Hemming- 
haus, Judson House and Herbert Gould 
with chorus of twelve. 

U. S. Marine Band, playing selections 
from Wagner’s “Parsifal.” Thursday, 
April 5, at 7 p. m., over NBC Blue Net- 
work. 

Alexander Brachocki, pianist, in Am- 
pico Hour, Thursday, April 5, at 8:30 
p. m., over WJZ and NBC Blue Network. 

Easter program in Maxwell House 
Hour, with Astrid Fjelde, soprano, and 
Elliott Shaw, baritone, Thursday, April 5, 
at 9 p. m., over NBC Blue Network. 

Pioneers, playing “Hindu Nautch 
Dance” by Clifford Vaughan, former con- 
ductor of Ruth St. Denis’ orchestra; and 
works by Sibelius, Hall, Deppen, Elie, 
Herbert, Riesenfeld and Friml; Friday, 
April 6, at 10:30 p. m.,.over WOR and 
chain. 

Walter Damrosch and New York Sym- 
phony in RCA Hour, Saturday, April 7, 
at 8 p. m., playing works of Schubert, 
Bach, Wagner and Strauss, over WJZ 
and NBC Blue Network. 


formance by its delineators. The Ballet 
Scene for violin, viola and piano by Carl 
Busch of Kansas City also commanded 
attention, and the program ended with 
an atmospheric suite by Maurice Besley 
entitled “Chelsea China.” The orchestra 
covered itself with modified glory by the 
praiseworthy manner in which it per- 
formed. 





New York Philharmonic Symphonette 
(White Rock Hour, WJZ and Blue Net- 
work, March 23). By far the finest and 
most finished string orchestra to make 
music over the air this season was heard 
in this broadcast. The ensemble com- 
posed of members recruited from the 
ranks of the New York Philharmonic and 
led by Hans Lange made its initial bow 
to the broadcast audience on this date 
and thereby established a top-notch mark 
for others to attain. It performed an all 
too brief program with the finesse and 
display of tone one would naturally ex- 
pect from such seasoned and experienced 
players. 

The Symphonette opened the program 
with a well executed group of three num- 
bers by Corelli, and followed this with 
a sweet performance of the seldom heard 
Moment Musicale No. 2 of Schubert. 
After assisting the soloist (of whom there 
is more to follow) it concluded its auspici- 
ous and highly satisfactory radio bow 
with two waltzes by Dvorak. Mrs. Lange 
merited the award of a baton d’honeur. 

The solo artist selected for the concert 
was Ladislaus Kun, virtuoso of the cim- 
balom, and to quote the advance notice 
“one of the few remaining masters” of 
this ancient instrument. As a change 
from conventional musical making para- 
phernalia the cimbalom furnished mild 
interest, but as a broadcast instrument 
it evoked no wild desires for a return 
engagement. However this was due to its 
characteristics and in no wise because of 
any lack of talent on the part of Mr. Kun 
who through his work proved the truth 
fulness of the phrase already quoted. 





Schubert Centenary Program with Elsa 
Alsen (Columbia Phonograph Hour, WOR 
and Network, March 21). The memory of 
l‘'ranz Schubert was revered in this centen- 
nial program sponsored by the Columbia 
Phonograph Company. A gracious tribute 
was accorded the master whose creations 
have become endeared to the layman and the 
musician alike; a tribute in which sincerity 
of purpose and depth of respect were ever 
present. The very intent of the hour was 
in itself an ample weapon to disarm critical 
listeners, and this listener laid aside his pen 
and gave himself over to the mood and 
spirit of the occasion. 

A diversified albeit representative program 
included the “Rosamunde” Overture and the 
First Movement from the Unfinished Sym- 
phony. Mme. Alsen imbued the Ave Maria 
with artistry and sang “Margaret at the 
Spinning Wheel” in happy vein. The 
Scherzo from the B Flat Trio was effec- 
tively performed by the Malkin Ensemble; 
Unity of execution was projected with a 
rich collective tone. There were other num- 
bers to soothe the ear and soul, and of 
course among them were the “Serenade” and 
“Who is Sylvia?”, sung by the contralto 
and tenor respectively. 

- 


Arcadie Birkenholz and National Sym- 
phony Orchestra (WEAF and Red Net- 
work, March 25). Benjamin Goddard who 
is best known for his Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn” was the composer who supplied 
the major part of the music for this broad- 
cast. His seldom heard Concerto Roman- 
tique received its first air performance 
this unseasonably warm Sunday evening 
by the National Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Cesare Sodero with Arcdie 
Birkenholz as_ soloist. 

A program note stated that this con- 
certo had not been entirely performed 
in America for some twenty-five years, 
and a first hearing showed the reason. 
The work is sticky with sentiment and is 
sugary sweet in its orchestration. The 
third movement, Canzonetta, which has 
found favor as a short violin selection is 
perhaps best known of the whole score, 
and is its most mediocre section. 

Nothwithstanding his subject matter, 
Mr. Birkenholz gave an excellent per- 
formance of the concerto. There was a 
musical quality to his polished tone, and 
his bowing and fingering were clean cut 
skillful. But most exemplary was his ar- 
tistic conception of the composition, and 
he phrased with finish and intelligence. 


Continued on page 30) 
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-MCoRGENSTROM, ‘REMORSEFUL, T ELLs 


2A 11. 


Cin fesses Horrors of WW under T ournée in 1873 


By FRANZ MORGENSTROM 


T was early in 1872 that my good 

old maestro, Benno Albrechtsberger 
looked into my eyes with tears in his 
ywn and said softy: “Knabe, I have no 
more to teach you. You are a better 
man than I am. You must go to the 
Liszt.” 

Dear old Albrechtsberger! He had this 
curious habit of referring to Abbe Franz as 
“the Liszt.” He never would tell me why, 
but from another 
pupil I learned 
that he always 
called the great 
pianist “the Liszt” 
to distinguish him 
from Johann Liszt, 
another pianist 
who had something 
of a reputation in 
the Rhine Valley 
at that time. How 
many of my read- 
ers, I wonder, re- 
member Johann 
Liszt. Johann also 
composed Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies, 
and I have heard 
that one of the fourteen rhapsodies ac- 
credited to Franz really is the work of 
Johann, but which I do not know. 

When I arrived at Weimar, I was told 
that Liszt was out of town on a beagling 
trip, but I was well cared for by Annette 
Jahrbuch, who maintained one of those little 
pensions that were the salvation of so many 
young students. Frau Jahrbuch was almost 
seventy at the time of which I speak and 
would be goodness only knows how much 
Ider now if she were still living, but she 
was young in spirit and that is what counts. 
We called her “Logchen,” but how she won 
this pet name I can not tell. 

Before 

Logchen had a keen wit and her many 
mots were much enjoyed by musicians and 
townsfolk as well. When she informed me 
that the master was away she said, with a 
twinkle in her eye, “The eagle is after the 
beagle,” and there was a general laugh. 
3efore a strenuous week of lessons, Liszt 
invariably went hunting with his dogs. 
“Hounding before pounding,” remarked Log- 
chen merrily. 

My funds were limited and I did not 
know how long they would last in Weimar, 
for I had no idea of what the master charged 
for lessons. Logchen told me that it was the 
custom to quote a high fee; but, she added 
much to my relief, this was “only the Liszt 
An incorrigible joker, this dear old 





The Once Respected 
Annette Jahrbuch. 


Hounding Pounding 


price.” 
lady ! 
The Undying Liebestraum 

Liszt received me kindly and asked me to 
play something for him. “And if you play 
my Liebestraum I shall kill you,” he added. 

“If you had only killed your other pupils 
who play it!” I said quickly, and from that 
moment on we were more like colleagues 
than like teacher and pupil 

I played for Liszt my own variations on 
a theme by Cherubini. He smoked silently 
for a long time after I had finished. “Why 
have you come to me for lessons?” he asked, 
regarding me narrowly, for I was very thin 
at the time. He shook his head. “Knabe, 
[ have no more to teach you,” he sighed. 
“You are a virtuoso. Go forth and con- 


quer.” 
There Will Be One Vacant Chair 
Before leaving Weimar, I took photo- 


graphs of several of the other Liszt pupils, 
some of which are printed here. All of them 
went down to the depot to see me off on the 
11:09 train. I believe that it was Sauer 
r perhaps Rosenthal who composed a little 
song which they sang as the train pulled 
out. As I remember it, it went about as 
follows: 

“Ach Morgenstrom, wie kiihn du bist! 

“Warhaftig ja ein zweiter Liszt.” 

This was sung to the tune of “Die Wacht 
am Rhein,” and, for the benefit of my 
readers who do not understand German, 
[ have taken the liberty of translating it as 
follows: 

“O Morgenstrom, thou’rt of the best! 

“In very sooth a second Liszt!” 

This little song soon reached the ears of 
the American impresario Kenneth Donohue, 
who offered me a contract which I could not 
decline, so in the fall of 1873 I began my 


Franz Morgenstrom is Found! Not that it makes much difference. The revered 
old reprobate, after playing his symphonic metamorphosis on themes 
Trovatore,” disappeared from a South Bend, Indiana, recital in 1874 to the huge 
delight of a large and enthusiastic audience. Now go on with the story. 
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first American tour. When I arrived in 
New York, I was met by five pianoforte 
manufacturers who implored me to use their 
instruments. I instructed them to send these 
to my room at the old Holland House, and 
I still smile when I recall how I sold these 
pianofortes to my callers. As a matter of 
fact, I had brought with me my own Brent- 
haus fliigel, which had been built especially 
for this tournée. It is a commentary on the 
times when I tell you that the proceeds from 
the sale of the other pianofortes covered 
fully all of the Trinkgeld which I bestowed 
on railway porters that year. Now, I dare 
say it would mean the sale of at least ten 
pianofortes to reimburse me for this outlay. 

Pianist’s Repertoire Established 

My first concert in New York was at the 
old Scheffel Hall, and was well attended, 
although Mr. Donohue had arranged this 
concert for a night on which there was the 
first American performance of Camparoso’s 
“Fiesta” at the opera. I played the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasie, Beethoven’s “Hammer- 
klavier” Sonata, a Rhapsody of my dear old 
maestro, Liszt, and my own Cherubini varia- 
tions. What changes time works! “Fiestra” 
1s now forgotten, but the program which I 
played on that very night remains in every 
pianist’s repertoire. As was the custom, | 
concluded the evening with an improvisation 
on a theme handed to me by a member of 
the audience. I had arranged with Mr. 
Donohue to hand me the theme of “Hanschen 
in der Grube,” on which I was well prepared 
to improvise, but my good impresario was 
no longer present, and I was compelled to 
improvise on the following difficult fragment, 
submitted by a ravishing young lady who 
was later to become the first Frau Morgen 


strom, 





I played this in every major and minor 
key and later constructed a melody from 
some of these notes. My success was so 
great that Mr. Donohue arranged for me a 
concert out of town, which took place in the 
music room of the historic building now 


Reproduced from a Snapshot Taken by Franz Morgenstrom at Weimar. 
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known, I believe, as the Edgar Allan Poe 
cottage. 
The Fall at Glens Fall 

My itinerary now took me to Glens Fall, 
where I had the honor of opening a new 
concert hall, since burned to the ground. I 
remember how the Mayor, since dead, wel- 
comed me with some misgivings. “Rubin- 
stein played here last night,” he said. “Are 
you as good as Rubinstein?” 

It would not have been fitting for me to 
answer in the affirmative, so I merely said, 
“Certainly.” 

“That is too bad,” said the Mayor, ‘be- 
cause Rubinstein was a fiasco.” 

My knowledge of English in those days 
was not extensive and I retorted, “Then I 
shall be a greater fiasco.” So it proved to 
be. It was in Glens Fall that I met the 
ravishing young lady who was later to be- 
come the second Frau Morgenstrom. 

Tour de Horse 

From Glens Fall it was an overnight trip 
to Denver, where excitement was at fever 
heat. Although I gave of my best, the au 
dience was unresponsive. “What is wrong?“ 
I asked of the Mayor. 

“Rubinstein played here last night,” he 
replied, “and he did something that you have 
failed to do.” 

Before I could inquire what this was, the 
Mayor told me that Rubinstein had finished 
his concert by playing an etude on horseback. 

Without a moment's hesitation, I addressed 
my audience. “Who will lend me a horse?” 
I asked. 

Instantly the concert hall was crowded 
with fine horses. I selected one from the 
pack and played Chopin’s celebrated waltz, 
which is supposed to represent a horse chas 
ing its tail. It was this incident, I am told, 
that gave Richard Wagner the idea of in 
cluding a horse in the cast of the Ring. It 
may be only a coincidence, but I later learned 
that the horse on which I had played in 
Denver was named “Grane.” 

It was in Denver that I met the ravishing 
young lady who was later to become the 
third Frau Morgenstrom. 

I couid tell many more stories of this first 
tour of mine, such as my experience in 
Texas, where I was defied to play Mendels- 
sohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso” by shooting at 
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LISZT IN THE CENTER OF HIS CIRCLE 





From Left to Right, Morgenstrom the 
Great in an Informal Moment. (See 
story on page 9.) 


the keys with a pistol (a feat which had not 
been accomplished since the composer him- 
self performed it in Buckingham Palace), or 
my adventure in Burnaby, Nev., where I had 
a master class composed entirely of bar- 
tenders, but perhaps I have told enough for 
one article. 

Need I say that it was in Nevada that I 
met the ravishing young lady who was later 
to become the fourth Frau Morgenstrom? 





Pianists Here Shown Gathered About the Master 


Are (Seated) George Liebling, Alexander Siloti, Arthur Friedheim, Emil Sauer, Alfred Reisenauer and Alexander Gotts- 


chalk. 


Is Standing Behind the Camera. 


Standing are Moriz Rosenthal and Mangfeld. Mr. Morgenstrom Is Not Visible in This Picture Only Because He 
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Our Tide of Wealth | 


HE rapid growth of mass movements to fur- 

ther the cause of music and its devotees has 
blossomed forth in the past fortnight with various 
European opera scholarships offered by the Juilliard 
Foundation and another plan conceived several years 
ago, and which has since aroused some opposition, 
presented by Mr. John T. Adams and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, to send American singers abroad under an 
arrangement with 26 European opera houses. There 
are rumors of several other similar projects. There 
are any number of prize contests under way in this 
country—including one of our own—and from 
month to month the immense amount of organized 
machinery needed to operate this country’s world 
of music grows more and more complex. 

The application of organized wealth to the de- 
velopments of careers and the appreciation of music 
is inevitable. The danger of these new changes lies, 
of course, in the use of this money and the inten- 
tions, sincere or insincere, of those who control the 
purse strings. 

We gaze with interest at the scene. We hope for 
the best. We believe that most of the educational 
projects now under way are essentially sound. 

But we do feel inclined to remind earnest parents, 
striving pupils and the interested layman that there 
are many things which this organized application 
of great riches will not bring about. These modern 
methods are too inclined to prove a juggernaut for 
all concerned. Where the time element and the 
competitive spirit are over-stressed individuality is 
always undervalued and those musical qualities in 
young people which take much time to ripen and to 
attain their full stature are swamped in the too ex- 
acting demands of the moment. In a recent issue of 
“Singing and Playing,” Mr. R. M. Knerr published 
some interesting remarks. Here are a few of them: 








HE national weakness, often noted by visitors 

from abroad, for organized “movements,” has 
developed a fruitful field in music. Individualities 
are undervalued. Sheer numbers are invincible. 

Prizes, scholarships, are in their heyday. Money 
is thrown in golden handfuls to secure impossible 
results. ... 

The countries of Continental Europe, with con- 
servatory systems, graduated from smaller schools 
to a large central institution, where the peasant child 
with genius may blossom into a world celebrity— 
most often despite such training!—have a dignity 
that we might well imitate. . 

It is entirely possible that American fever for 
figures, for mass movements, and the worship of 
numbers may conquer the world of music as it has 
some other arts and professions. We choose to 
think, however, that there are enough intelligent in- 
dividuals and organizations to turn this mighty tide 
of wealth into channels where it will accomplish its 
true purpose—that of providing and fertilizing a 
great field for the future of music in America. 


SUPERVISING THE FUTURE 


PROJECT such as the Music Supervisors 

National Conference has undertaken and will 
accomplish, of gathering young voices and instru- 
mental talent from every state in the Union to re- 
ceive the inspiration and instruction deriving,from 
performances under the batons of some of the ‘finest 
conductors in the choral and orchestral field, would 
have seemed impossible not so many years ago. The 
culmination of plans for a summer High School 
Orchestra camp which will provide eight weeks of 
work and play for 300 young musicians is equally 
amazing. 

Yet these are but the turrets of a structure which 
has been many years in the building by visionaries 
who have advocated music on an equal basis with 
other school subjects, and have worked to heighten 
standards for both supervisor and his pupils. The 
appreciation lessons not only given to classes but 
to whole city groups by radio, and in the larger 
cities the symphony orchestra seasons, designed to 
meet growing juvenile tastes, are all part of a big 
program for awakening appreciation in all children, 
and putting opportunities in the way of the musically 
gifted. 

It might be well to point out that this is not 
merely throwing candy in the laps of these fortunate 
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children. The child-artists who have burgeoned 
forth in the past few seasons like chicken-pox signs 
on front doors during an epidemic, and the child- 
public which recently requested Schubert and Wag- 
ner by popular ballot are both demonstrations that 
the music situation is winding into a spiral of in- 
creasing height and intensity. The contemporary 
composer is putting the most complex material into 
the most abstruse forms, asking more and more from 
his hearers in the technic of listening. This process 
has been going on for some time, while a startling 
maze of developments that were termed unbearable 
at the time of their presentation, from Wagner on 
down, are now accepted numbers of the concert 
repertoire. Only knowledge of the established clas- 
sics and a sturdy experience in listening to new 
works can enable one to maintain a healthy equili- 
brium in the state of transition. 

Affairs are even more difficult for the artist of 
the future, who has not only to perfect his ear, but 
must accomplish the physical mastery of the technic 
demanded by the music of the present and future. 
It is certain that an audience which hears the clas- 
sics with comprehension at an early age will not 
later sit through endless rehashings of Chopin, Tar- 
tini, and even the Beethoven sonatas. These people 
will demand more and more of the artists who inter- 
est them. 

It can hardly be emphasized too strongly then, 
that the musically ambitious for the future take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity available. Competi- 
tion, in spite of all the accruing difficulties of a com- 
plicating situation, will never be any less tense and 
those who come forward with the largest back- 
ground of experience in addition to their fresh talents 
will soar higher than others in the increasingly 
crowded field of music. 

LMOST simultaneously with the announce- 

ment that the Philharmonic Society and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra had joined forces, 
the Musical Courier Extra in the March 15th issue, 
announced a similar merger and joined forces with 
the Musical Courier. The Courier is also reported 
to have closed its Paris office and to have dispensed 
with the services of its Paris correspondent. 
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Musical Americana 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


ELL, in the words of Mr. Clarence 
Mackay’s pet son-in-law, Maestro Irving 
Berlin, “The Song Is Ended” for the New York 
Symphony . . . you can’t keep Clarence away from 
these big mergers . . . What will they do next year 
with the huge standing army which represents the 
New York Symphony’s guest conductors this year. 
Someone sympathized with George Engles the other 
day over the hordes trying to rush graft tickets for 
the Paderewski recital. Mr. Engles shook his head: 
“I don’t blame them a bit. I do the same thing 
every summer trying to crash the ball parks.” 


Mr. Billy Spier of this sheet heard Walter Kirch- 
hoff as Walter and Gus Schuetzendorf as Beck- 
messer in “Die Meistersinger” the other day. 

“The judges were bribed,” cried Spier, 
“Schuetzendorf ought to have had the prize.” 





a 





ROM one great man to another: Alberto Jonas 
and pupils sent a grand wreath to Paderewski 
the other day. Sleuth Brady of the Times was 
working on a big concert murder case last week. 
Inspector Downes was not called in. Sam Chotzi- 
noff of the World was bored at “Rain or Shine” 
the other day . . . so we bought five tickets. A 
Brooklyn critic tells us that John D. Rockefeller’s 
favorite tune is “The Erl King.” And when 
Georges Zaslawsky is at a loss for a word he ex- 
claims: “an’ dis an’ dis an’ dot an’ dot.” Walter 
Koons took Shura Cherkassky to the opera the other 
night” .. . Ernest Urchs of Steinway had a stroke 
the other day. . . Simon and Schuster may have 
discovered Trader Horn but Simon and Noble found 
Franz Morgenstrom . . .Moriz Rosenthal cancelled 
his Honolulu appearance the other day. Now he can 
get most of his fur coat out of storage again. 


Enrique Fernandez Arbos of Madrid deserves an- 
other guest session on the Philharmonic’s stand next 
season after the ovation he received after his bril- 
liant conducting last Tuesday night in Carnegie Hall 
..+ Willie von Hoogstraten from Portland and Karl 
Krueger from Seattle, both en route to Europe, were 
there ... also Elly Ney and her new husband and 
Mr. and Mrs. Belleza from the Metropolitan. 


HIS humble dept. earnestly hopes that the 

opera house devotees wake up to the fact that 
Mr. Ezio Pinza, the young basso of the Metropolitan, 
is one of the finest artists now on the house roster, 
bar none . . . as one of a gallery of portraits his 
portrayal of the old king in “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” is superb . . . watch him, ladies and gentlemen. 
Mr. Pinza is staying at the Manger these days. The 
handsome young Edward Marshall, the Met’s new 
baritone, sailed tor Europe on the George Washing- 
ton last Wednesday. Mr. Marshall flashed a grand 
picture of a gorgeous looking Spanish gal—and 
strongly intimated that he’s going to marry her 
this summer. She’s a Spanish prima donna. Maria 
Kurenko, the Russian soprano masqueraded as a 
mere male at a Russian painter’s party the other 


night. .. Mrs. Hugo Reisenfeld was there in an old 
Pierrot suit dyed black. 


Ed Ziegler, the King’s Henchman of the Metro- 
politan, waved farewell to West 75th St., and has 
just taken an eight-room apartment on Park Avenue 

- and on a five-year lease at that ...a well- 
known washwoman informs us there are to be two 
maids. Whew! Putting on the tall millinery, Ned? 

H. T. Parker of the Boston Transcript reproves 

us for mildly intimating that he’s known as Hard 
To Please Parker. It’s HELL TO PAY Parker, 
roared H. T. P. on a postcard from Boston . . . and 
after talking to the foreman of the Transcript’s 
composing room we know it is. Dick Stokes of 
the Eve World bought a libretto for “Die Meister- 
singer” the other night during the show .. . it 
seems that part of Wagner’s second act was stolen 
from his new operetta. 
Gladys Axman threw quite a party last Saturday 
night. Phil Moeller of the Theater Guild looked 
in and what with music and dancing there was a 
fine thumpin’ and a thwackin’ until the wee sma’ 
hours. 

“And what a nice lot of puerile useless gossip 
this column turned out to be,” remarked the wife 
as we jumped into the Boom Boom and rattled 
away for the weekend. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 


A N interesting anniversary is at hand, 
and it is altogether apropos that I de- 
vote a considerable part of my musings this 
week to it and its significance. Just thirty 
years ago Anton Seidl passed away in New 
York. 

Before I speak of Seidl I think it is fit- 
ting to tell you something that is not gen- 
erally known: that his widow, Auguste 
Seidl-Kraus, who earned fame on her own 
account as a dramatic soprano, is now living 
in Kingston, N. ¥. She visits friends in 
New York occasionally and planned to be 
in the metropolis on the anniversary of her 
husband’s death. 

Seidl, as you know, came to New York 
and to his post at the Metropolitan in the 
midst of troublous times in that organization, 
jealousy and disorganization having preyed 
on minds which were not too easy following 
the death of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. Seidl 
was a young man, having accomplished much 
in his scant thirty-five years. 

Born in Pesth, Hungary, May 7, 1850, he 
entered the Leipsic Conservatory in 1870, 
and had been a chorus master and accom- 

panist at the Vienna 
Anniversary of Opera. It was there that 
Anton Seidl’s he was discovered by 
Untimely Death Hans Richter, who se- 

cured for him the sec- 
retaryship to Richard Wagner which was 
to occupy the seven yaers of his life from 
1872 to 1879, and which was to gain him 
such wide recognition as a “prophet, priest 
and paladin” of Wagner’s art. 

For twelve years following his arrival in 
New York he was prominent in music, not 
only in the opera house, but in the concert 
field, for he had the potentialities of a piano 
virtuoso, and was always “eloquent at the 
pianoforte,” according to H. E. Krehbiel, 
who knew him well. 

His personality was a vivid one, and his 
friendships were few as regards intimacy, 
since he preferred one or two friends with 
whom to talk or sit silently to a crowd. 
He would talk, on occasions, as fluently as 
he would write, when the spirit moved him, 
but these occasions were not to be predicted. 
He could “hold his own in seven tongues,” 
says Mr. Krehbiel. 


* * * 


ET me relinquish the floor to Herman 
Alexander who wrote admirably of these 
matters last Sunday in the Staats-Zeitung. 
“It is scarcely necessary to point out what 
a blessing Anton Seidl had been for the 
music world of America, for the musical 
masses, when he brought 
Brought Bayreuth the Bayreuth master to 
Masterpiees to this country, and fought 
This Country so truly for his ideals. 
As secretary, as friend 
and confidante of the Master, as the young- 
est of his four students (the others being 
Hans von Biilow, Karl Ritter, and Hans 
Richter), he learned how to present in the 
smallest particular Wagner’s conceptions and 
ideas, and this knowledge he brought to the 
new world. When the Master in 1875 gave 
two concerts with the celebrated Bilse Or- 
chestra in Berlin, Anton Seidl was at his 
side and often enough buoyed the Master 
up, so indispensable had the young musician 
become. Seidl had also taken an active part 
in the Wagnerfestspielen in London in 1879 
when he was not yet thirty. 

“Before this Wagner had sent him to 
Leipzig and Vienna to find singers for the 
‘Nibelungen’ premiere, Seidl’s later activity 
as kappelmeister in Leipzig, his year with 
\ngelo Neumann, the tournée of the Wag- 
ner Theaters through Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, his work at Bayreuth, was all an un- 
broken chain of triumph for Wagner, the 
singers, and for Seidl. 

“When Anton Seidl was kappelmeister in 
Bremen he lost his heart to the young and 
beautiful singer, Fraulein Auguste Kraus, 
whom he married Feb. 29, 1884, in Frank- 
fort. Dr. Leopold Damrosch, director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House heard Frau Seidl 
ind immediately engaged her. When Dr. 
Mamrosch died, at the beginning of 1885, 
\nton Seidl assumed the baton (Nov. 28 
f the same year), giving every atom of his 

ul to his art. 

“Tohengrin’ had formerly been given 
ere and it was the first opera Herr Seidl 

mducted. He became the high priest of 

Vagnerian art, as under his direction New 

rk heard for the first time the ‘Meister- 
nger’ on Jan. 4, 1886; ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’ Dec. 1, 1886; ‘Siegfried,’ Nov. 9, 
1887; ‘Gotterdammerung,’ Jan. 25, 1888; 

Rheingold,’ Jan. 4, 1889. For seven years 
years Anton Seidl seemed like a conqueror 
in his right. Then came the reaction of 
the enthusiasts as the Metropolitan tired of 
Wagner and another clique, the official one, 
pointed out the deficit. 

_“*Also Sprach Zarathustra’ New York 
ileard in 1889-90, and Wagnerian presenta- 
tions assumed third place. Of course Seidl 
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might have continued, but he could not pre- 
sent an inferior production. Nevertheless he 
was not idle. The Philharmonic Gesellschaft 
in 1891 engaged him to assume the baton 
left by Theodore Thomas when he went to 
Chicago. What he accomplished during the 
years spent as director of the Philharmonic 
is written for all time in the golden book. 
He directed a number of other concerts, 
especially those under the auspices of the 
Seidl Society, given during the summer 
months at Brighton Beach and in winter at 
Brooklyn. 

“But every one said that Seidl was a 
Wagner director only, musical New York 





Anton Seidl 


soon again redemanded him, and so great a 
person as Jean de Reszke insisted upon him, 
so that he was re-engaged for the Metro- 
politan’s German presentations. 

“There was rejoicing when the master re- 
turned to the city of his triumph and al- 
though he seemed composed the singers could 
see tears gleaming in his eyes. Grau, then 
a director, in sympathy with Wagner, had 
taken Seidl to London in 1897 where he 
directed opera in Covent Garden. Here also 
the master was the idol of the singers, of 
the public, and of the critics. This, despite 
his refusal to have an English orchestra, 
and that he refused to allow his best musi- 
cians to be available for state affairs at 
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Buckingham Palace. 

“When he returned to New York all the 
music world was at his feet. Indeed, year 
after year showed his increased success. And 
at the height of his powers he died, at 
forty-eight, before his dearest dream of a 
permanent orchestra of his own could be 
realized. Like a meteor, Anton Seidl shot 
across the firmament of the art of his time, 
tarrying for as short a space, sinking like a 
star in the stormy sea.” 


* * * 


C(¥ March 28, 1898, in the dining room of 
Seidl’s house the table had been decked 
with flowers and Mrs. Auguste Seidl-Kraus, 
was anxiously awaiting 
Seidl, Guests were arriv- 
ing—guests who included 
well-known artists; 
Ysaye, Pugno, Gerardy, 
Schueler, and others. Suddenly however, 
came the unexpected news that since five 
o'clock that afternoon Herr Seidl had been 
suffering intolerably at the house of his per- 
sonal ‘representative, Siegmund Bernstein, 
where he was under the care of a doctor. 
He sent a message saying that he felt better 
then and suggested that the guests be en- 
tertained as they had planned. But Frau 
Seidl hurried to him, leaving her guests 
with a word of reassurance, and in the hands 
of her housekeeper Bertha Seifert. She 
found him breathing quietly, his eyes closed. 
He spoke no word however. Frau Seidl 
sent for their family physician, Dr. Lang- 
mann, who unfortunately was not at home. 
Ptomaine poisoning was making rapid head- 
way when Dr. Langmann’s assistant and 
another doctor arrived. Seidl, however, was 
beyond help and at 10:15 of the same night 
he died. 

The sorrowful ceremony at the Metro- 
politan Opera House was exceedingly im- 
pressive. Shortly before midday on the day 
of the funeral the cortege took its way 
from Herr Seidl’s house through streets 
lined with people. Many wept bitterly. At 
40th Street and Fifth Avenue there were 
waiting a hundred representative members 
of the Musical Union with Nahan Franko 
and Victor Herbert in the foreground. 
From here they proceeded to the Metro- 
politan and thence to the Fresh Pond Cre- 
matorium. Walking in front of the coffin 
they played the Funeral March from Bee- 
thoven’s A Flat Sonata. The pallbearers 
were Richard Arnold, Carl Schurz, Rafael 
Joseffy, Eugene Ysaye, Victor Herbert, 
George H. Faven, A. Schueler, Oskar B. 
Weber, E. Francis Hyde, David Liebmann, 
Walston H. Brown, Henry Schmitt, Charles 
T. Barney, Albert Stettheimer, Julian Rix, 


Company Waits 
in Vain for 
Gracious Host 


























“The Soul of a Harp,” a Drawing by Woog Fong of a Dramatic Ballet Written by 
Ken Nakazawa and Set to Music by A. Avshalomoff. 
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Louis Josephthal, H. G. Krehbiel, Wr. Wil- 
liam H. Draper, Xaver Scharwenka, Richard 
Watson Gilder, August Spanuth, James 
Speyer, E. R. Burghard, Paul Goepel, Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell, Henry T. Finck, Zol- 
tan Doeme, Albert Steinberg and Edgar J. 


Leven. 


The Opera House was somberly decor- 
ated in black and there were innumerable 
floral pieces of respectful tribute. The 
Mannerchor des Arion sang “Wenn zwei 
Freunde Scheiden” under the direction of 
Julius Lorenz. With hesitating footsteps, 
Richard Arnold approached the bier, gazed 
into Anton Seidl’s face, passing his hand 
over it. He took the baton placed by: 
Nathan Franko, and led the Philharmonic 
in the Adagio from Tchaikovsky’s “Pathe- 
tique,” which Anton Seidl so loved. The 
Liederkranzchor sang Zollner’s “Helden 
Requiem” under the composer’s direction. 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright spoke and 
H. E. Krehbiel read the words of condolence 
sent by Anton Seidl’s great friend, Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll. At the end, the Phil- 
harmonic played the “Gotterdammerung” 
March under Henry Schmitt. 


* * * 
CLIPPING from the American 
Mercury was sent me some days 
ago anent a performance of “Messiah” 


as heard in York, Neb. 


“Calore” Adds New York critics may 


Zest to well beware lest a similar 
Singing treat be in store for them 

in one of Gotham’s halls 
of song. The extract reads: 


“*The Messiah’ given by the church choirs 
of York at the U. B. Church deserves some 
comment, since such great creative music 
is no amateurish task to perform. The alto 
solos by Miss Cole and Mrs. W. Pitts were 
done in a way to please some, although the 
former soloist brought more calore to her 
singing. Volumnity on crescendo . passages 
was untouched. The soprano solos sung by 
Mrs. Graham were more portamento style 
with difference of opinion in regard to in- 
terpretation of the recitate passages. The 
high tones in correlating with the low tones 
were rather discerning. The reading of it 
was good. The tenor soloist was too ama- 
teurish, who lacked the warmth and depth of 
an oratorio. 

“The other soloist, Charles Amadon, was 
the outstanding performer of the evening. 
It was flawless from beginning to end with 
an appealing touch and the recitate showed 
much effort although mastered to a finish. 
The artistry was beyond others in which the 
sentiment touched every one since it was a 
memory for all. 

“The chorus under direction of Miss Con- 
away performed bravely, though on the first 
two choruses the attack by the tenors was 
lacking, yet other voices followed it closely. 
‘Glory to God in the Highest’ was performed 
nobly except for the timidity of the so- 
pranos. The last, “The Hallelujah Chorus,’ 
was the best of all, since it was sung with 
unerring judgment. It was a spontaneous 
and overwhelming miracle when the chorus 
sang this last number under the splendid 
direction of Miss Conaway, who deserves 
considerable mention for the performance of 
this oratorio. Yet the accompanists deserve 
much mention, as their unfailing touch was 
beyond comparison, also a treat to hear such 
a performance so well rendered from the 
new U. B. Church organ.—A. G. S.” 


* * * 


J ELL, Prince Joachim Albrecht of 
Prussia, cousin of the former Kaiser, 
was here and has gone. That much seems 
certain. A drawer stuffed 
with twenty-five feet of 
newspaper clippings that 
I have collected since his 
coming was heralded at- 
tests the truth of this announcement beyond 
doubt; but although I had read every third 
word in every third line, I doubted whether 
the picturesque arms of the Prince were to 
be raised in orchestral direction during his 
stay in America. 

At any rate, the affair has more than 
passing interest because it serves to illus- 
trate the type of news most likely to be 
developed by the metropolitan newspapers, 
and hence of special importance to those 
badgéred men, the press agents. To create 
public interest in a musical event has now 
become a formula: advertise a new work, a 
famous artist, a unique benefit or—uncer- 
tainty. And of them all, is there anything 
that engages attention more than an off- 
again-on-again, asks 


Prince Joachim 
Does Not Give 
a Concert 
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Tue thirty-one short years that formed the life-span of 


Franz Schubert witnessed the greatest outpouring of 


melody that ever welled within a human heart. Songs, 
operas, symphonies . . . music in every form flowed 
from him in a bright and lovely stream. Into the 
classic forms he breathed a spirit of romance, a wistful, 
tender note of lyric beauty. He died as he had lived, 
in poverty, with a song on his lips. 


After his death an unfinished Symphony in B Minor 


was found among his effects. It proved to be a work of 


the first importance—broadly and nobly conceived, 
brimming with marvelous melodies. For a hundred 
years it has delighted concert audiences. Now it has 


been newly recorded on Victor Red Seal Records 


VICTOR Red Seal RECORDS 





Nos. 6663-4-5 by Leopold Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra. In every way it is a 
musical achievement which all true music-lovers will 
wish to enjoy. 

The amazing realism of this recording is typical of 
the results attained by the new Orthophonic method 
of reproduction. No matter where you live, Victor 
Red Seal Records bring into your home the best music 
of all the world, interpreted by the foremost artists. 

Write today for the illustrated booklet, “A Musical 
Galaxy,” with foreword by Leopold Stokowski—a com- 
mentary upon six of the greatest moments in music. It 
is yours for the asking. Victor Talking Machine 


Company, Camden, N. J., U.S. A 
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Eastman to Hold 
Holiday Sessions 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 28.—The East- 
man School of Music of the University of 
Rochester will open its summer session on 
June 25, to continue until July 28. All de- 
partments will be conducted by members of 
the regular faculty, following the policy of 
making the summer session closely co- 
ordinate with sessions of the scholastic year. 

Certain special courses in this session are 
designed to meet the demand for intensive 
study by public school teachers of music, by 
teachers of piano and of organ, by motion 
picture theatre organists, and by advanced 
students specializing in composition and in 
ensemble performance. But in the main the 
regular curriculum of the school will be 
available to summer students, including 
academic subjects to be pursued in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science of the University 
of Rochester. 


Many Teachers Remain 


A majority representation of the school 
faculty of the collegiate courses will re- 
main on duty. For special courses in ap- 
preciation of music, Agnes Fryberger is 
engaged as special teacher; for courses in 
teaching piano playing to classes Hazel G. 
Kinscella will continue her summer teach- 
ing in the school. Frederick H. Haywood 
will again conduct classes for supervisors 
and teachers of music in his voice classes. 

Dormitory accommodation for women 
students will be provided and the school has 
ample facilities for student practice. Con- 
certs in Kilbourn Hall by members of the 
faculty and by advanced students are to be 
made an asset. 


Psychological ‘Tests 


Psychological tests are required for ad- 
mission to this session. 

In the absence of Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School, Raymond 
Wilson will become acting-director of the 
summer period. Arthur See, secretary and 
concert manager of the school, is to conduct 
his office during this session. 





Colorful music 


Picturesque costumes 


PATRICIA 


Hours pass magically when one 
turns the pages of a beautiful picture- 
book. Patrica MacDonald’s program 
of songs gathered throughout Cen- 
tral Europe, Bulgaria, Hungary, J ugo- 





Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland is such 
an enchanted hour. But her pictures 
are alive, and they tell quaint and 


amusing stories and they sing, of the 





Hornets 


under the direction of Hans Kindler. 
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What Mrs. E. S. Coolidge Will Present 
at Washington Festival 


We tones ca March 28.—Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge’s Washington 
festival will take place April 27-29, with a program that includes the first 
appearance of the Rosé Quartet in America. On April 27 a ballet will appear under = 
the direction of Bolm and a commissioned work by Stravinsky, as yet unannounced, 
will be presented. On April 28, during the afternoon, the Rosé : 
first tour of Eastern United States, under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
present a program in the Library of Congress which will include music by Schubert, 
new quarters by Alfano and John Alden Carpenter. In the evening the Society of 
Ancient Instruments, an organization from Paris, will give a program. 
29 Alfredo Casella, pianist; W. H. Kincaid, flutist, and Hans Kindler, ’cellist, will 
appear during the afternoon. In the evening the Chamber Music Orchestra will play 
Mme. Patorni-Casadesus, harpsichordist, and 
Marcel Tabuteau, oboe player, will be assisting artists. 


uartet, making its 
Coolidge, will 


On April 


Glee Club Prizes Won by Roentgen 


Julius Roentgen, Dutch-Saxon _pianist- 
composer of Amsterdam, is the winner of 
both prizes offered by the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America for the best original com- 
positions suitable for the use of male chorus, 
it is announced by the Association. 

The judges, who included Carl Engel, 
Frank Damrosch, chairman, Ralph L. Bald- 
win and T. Tertius Noble, found that his 
compositions, “Fancies,” a set of four scores, 
and a chorus, “Metamorphoses,” were worth- 
iest entries, and declared them winners with- 
out knowing the composer. The awards con- 
sisted of the Association’s Gold Medal and 
$500 contributed by Herbert J. Tily, and a 
silver medal. 

Translated ‘Text 

The text of Mr. Roentgen’s composition 
is by Grillparver, translated by the Ameri- 
can poet, Robert Haven Schauffler. The 
Dutch composer’s son, Englebert of Wood- 
stock, N. Y., is assistant conductor and first 
‘cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony. An- 


other son, Julius, Jr.. was for years a mem- 
ber of the Kneizsel Quartet. 

\ supplementary award of $100 was made 
by Dr. Tily for the -best composition by an 


Macedonia, Roumania, 


loves and lives of a people steeped in 
romance and heroic traditions. 


American or Canadian, and was won by M. 
Wood Hill of New York, with her chorus, 
“The Riders.” Will C. Marfarlane of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., won honorable mention and 
a bronze medal for his composition, “Sleep 
and My Song.” 

The Association’s contest for the best 
song-poem to be set to chorus was discon- 
tinued because of the unworthiness of the 
poems submitted, according to a report made 
by the judges; Robert Frost, John Erskine, 
chairman, and Marshall Bartholomew. The 
prize, $100, for this competition, was also 
donated by Dr. Tily. 





New Orleans’ Schedule 


New Oreans, March 27.—The New 
Orleans String Quartet gave the first of 
three recitals in the Tip Top Inn of the 
Roosevelt Hotel on March 14. The new 
organization is well balanced, and its inter- 
pretations of Haydn’s “Kaiser” Quartet and 
Beethoven’s fourth met with appreciation on 
the part of the audience. On March 12, 
Nokolai Orloff, Russian pianist, appeared in 
concert in the Athenaeum and was well re- 
ccived W.M.S 





NE‘Y YORK TIMES 


Patricia MacDonald gave a most interesting and 
amusing recital of Songs of the Danube and the 
The English singing versions 
of all of her songs had been made by Miss MacDonald 
and she gave an amazingly clever performance, inter- 
spersing the numbers with the most amusing ex- 
She has real vocal and histrionic 
talents, and created a distinct atmosphere for each 


Vistula last evening. 


planatory remarks. 


recital group. 
NEW YORK SUN 


A Polish lullaby stamped her with the air of a peasant 
It seemed to epitomize the evening. 
Those who have heard her sing it will remember 
that she, dressed as a Polish peasant mother, croons 
Its melody is so cooing 
with beauty that anyone can perceive the effect of 
sleep produced, even though the language is a 


madonna. 


a bed-time story to her baby. 


strange one. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


The program given last night to a pleased audience 
by Patricia MacDonald was a treasurable collection 


of beautiful and unusual songs. 


Exclusive Direction of 


Catharine A. Bamman, Fifty West Forty Sixth Street, New York City 
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Club in Atianta 
Chooses Officers 


Attanta, Ga. March 27.—The annual 
election of officers of the Atlanta Music 
Club took place last week at the regular 
meeting of the Forum Series. The follow- 
ing will take up their posts on June first: 
Mrs. Wilmer L. Moore, re-elected presi- 
dent; Nana Tucker, first vice-president and 
program chairman; Natalie Hammond, sec- 
ond vice-president and in charge of mem- 
bership; Mrs. Fred Thomas, third vice- 
president; Jean Kendrick, fourth vice- 
president and director of the junior depart- 
ment; Jane Mattingly, re-elected recording 
secretary ; Mrs. Thad Morrison, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. L. E. Rogers, treasurer; 
Mrs. R. D. Kneale, re-elected assistant 
treasurer. 

Mrs. C. Armond Carroll, who served as 
the president for six years when the club 
was first organized in 1915, presented the 
program of the Forum Series, an March 21. 
This is the form for the study section of 
the club which was inaugurated this year. 
The fourth book, “Epochs in Musical Prog- 
ress” by Clarence Hamilton, is used in con- 
formity with the study course in music un- 
derstanding as adopted by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Assisting Mrs. 
Carroll was a group of her piano students, 
the members being Nona Early, Lucile Wil- 
liams, Claudie Ward and La Merle Reaves. 
Mrs. S. G. Stukes, contralto, gave a group 
of songs by Rubinstein and Brahms, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Charles Chalmers. Works 
by Weber-Liszt, Mendelssohn, and Saint- 
Saéns were employed to illustrate the sub- 
ject “Music in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Heten Knox SPAIN. 


Tovy Will Return 


Donald Tovey, English pianist who was 
heard in a series of New York recitals this 
season, will return to New York next No- 
vember for a series of six successive Satur- 
day morning lectures, according to Annie 
Friedberg, manager. These classes are 
styled “conferences in. interpretation” of 
modern and classic scores, 


$$ 


Song of the Danube | 
and the Vistula | 
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OSSIP GABRILOWIISCH 


GUEST CONDUCTOR 


WITH 


THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


NEW YORK TIMES, January 21, 1928 
By OLIN DOWNES 


The New York Symphony Orchestra presented the second 
of its guest conductors of the season to the public last 
night in Carnegie Hall, Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch. He pro- 
vided a very brilliant concert. He gave some music, notably 
the “Divine Poem” of Scriabin, such sympathetic and 
masterly reading that virtues not ordinarily noticed in it— 
virtues, in fact, which probably do not exist in it, for this 
day and generation—were resuscitated and made real to the 
most casual listener. This, in fact, was the finest conducting 
that the writer has heard from Mr. Gabrilowitsch, and the 
orchestra responded magnificently to him. 

The playing of the Haydn Symphony in C major was 
refreshing, in the first place, for its virility and its un- 
tamed laughter. Mr. Gabrilowitsch saw that its vitality 
and its meaning were conveyed to the audience. 


But the predominating feature of the concert was 
Scriabin’s third “symphony” the “Divine Poem. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave it extraordinary conviction, co- 
herence, dramatic proportion. He drew purple and gold, 
as the composer intended, from the orchestra. He con- 
veyed the fantastic visions, the sensuality, the megalomania 
of Scriabin with a splendor and largeness of utterance that 
carried to its logical conclusion the thought of the composer. 

It is strange music, now of the boudoir, now the circus, 
now of the rapt gaze of John of Patmos. For the most 
part it is pompous theatricalism. Mr. Gabrilowitsch made 
it real, gave it form, architecture, sincerity, so that the 
listener, astonished, sat for a while in the presence of 
wonders and rubbed his eyes and gloried as others gloried 
in days when they were new to the splashing of Scriabin’s 
harps and the chantings of his choirs. If memory serves, 
there was some cutting of the score. If memory is mistaken, 
the effect was wholly due to the insight and interpretative 
enthusiasm of Mr. Gabrilowitsch. For the music had an 
unaccustomed power and continuity as it mounted, sure- 
footed, irresistible, to the last golden climax. One began 
to acquire a new and rather unwilling respect for Scriabin. 


The remainder of the program consisted of two of the 
Debussy Nocturnes, the “Nuages” and “Fetes,” and the 
Brahms “Academic” overture. There was admirable detail 
and again the act of creation in the performance. Again 
one listened to the miraculous discoveries of Debussy, be- 
coming conscious, through his music, of a mysterious 
vibrating life, which existed in a dimension invisible and 
inaudible until Debussy captured it in his music. 

Finally there was the rousing performance of the Brahms 
“Academic” overture, in which Mr. Gabrilowitsch, if he 
could have done so, would have played each note of the 
part of every instrument. 


This concern, by a conductor entirely selfless in his 
intention of transmitting great music, made the listener 
realize how many orchestral concerts are distinguished by 
a glittering shell of sonority, without perception, enthusiasm, 
sincerity on the part of the interpreter, and how completely 
interpretation of music, if it is worthy of the name, is an 
act of creation. 


The WORLD (New York), January 21, 1928 
By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


This being the visiting season for conductors, Mr. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch left Detroit, the habitat of his own orchestra 
—which is, presumably, being visited by some other con- 
ductor—to spend some time with the New York Symphony, 
at whose head he appeared for the first time last night at 
Carnegie Hall. 


It gave one a feeling of security to glimpse the enormous 
old-fashioned collar and the anachronistic pompadour of 
the distinguished musician as he made his way to the con- 
ductor’s stand by Mr. Damrosch’s band, for that collar and 
pompadour have been these many years symbols of their 
owner's artistic sincerity, beautiful taste and expert work- 
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manship. It is to be hoped that some day, when the present 
visiting craze has run its course, Mr. Gabrilowitsch may 
be induced to settle down for good at the head of one of 
our local orchestras. 

The musician’s demeanor proclaims that his business is 
solely with the music he interprets, so free is it from the 
visual blandishments that often usurp the mind and eye 
of the music lover. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s performance last 
night was a triumph of self-effacement, so completely did 
one forget him in the music. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave a glowing account of the com- 
poser’s philosophy of life, by far the finest performance of 
the work I can remember. 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD, January 21, 1928 


It is not easy to summon to mind a more incongruously 
mated pair than Haydn’s Symphony in C, and Scriabin’s 
“Divine Poem.” But this old juxtaposition afforded Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch ample scope for the exhibition of his versatility. 
If the “Divine Poem” made a more abiding impression than 
the Haydn work, it was simply because of its more powerful 
method of utterance and its more profound content. For 
between the resplendent interpretation accorded each, there 
was little to choose. 

But the feats of legerdemain of which the conductor’s 
wand proved capable were far from exhausted by this 
display of magic. Still another field of operation was 
entered upon the two “Nocturnes” of Debussy, “Nuages” 
and “Fetes.” In this objective, atmospheric realm, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch moved with equally triumphant results. And 
to complete this list and bring it back to the happy mood 
of the outset, the student jollifications of Brahms’s “Aca- 
demic Festival” Overture gave further opportunity for 
diversity of expression. 

Under Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s direction, the orchestra had 
a chance to show what a superb instrument it can become, 
with the leader. The strings, woodwinds, and brasses all 
took on a new mellowness and elasticity of tone. Gradients 
of nuance seemed unlimited in variety and subtlety. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch who plied his wizardry without scores, roused 
his hearers to feverish excitement. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM, January 23, 1928 
By PITTS SANBORN 


Repeating the Carnegie Hall program of Friday night, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch ended his guest conductorship of two 
concerts with the New York Symphony at the Mecca 
Auditorium yesterday afternoon. The audience was large, 
and for its demonstrative enthusiasm there was ample reason. 

The Symphony played like another band. At the genial 
summons of the gentleman from Detroit its splendid quali- 
ties shone forth, suffusing the entire program, from its first 
note by Haydn to its last by Brahms, with the golden cheer 
of lovely, sensuous tone. 

Then, in addition to the recovered cuphony, there was 
the pleasure of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s penetrating, sensitive, 
finely wrought, authoritative readings. The first, dealt 
with the C major symphony of Haydn, and it dealt with 
the work distinctly in the grand manner. It emphasized 
not only the beauty and the amiability of Haydn’s music, 
but also the depth and the grandeur that characterized 
some pages of this work. 

From Haydn the concert proceeded to Scriabin’s “Divine 
Poem.” Here the achievement of the conductor and the 
band was really something to rave about. 

Such was the wizardry of Mr. Gabrilowitsch yesterday 
and such the eager and masterly response of the orchestra 
to the call of his wand that for the nonce the “Divine 
Poem” glowed as with the gold of purest genius. At the 
ccs. of this superb, this unforgettable performance, the 
audience accorded the band and its leader a richly deserved 
ovation. 

Debussy’s “Nuages” and “Fetes” and the “Academic 
Festival” overture of Brahms, all admirably played, carried 
the concert to its conclusion. At the very end there was 
loud and long continued applause for the orchestra’s justly 
admired guest, who, by the way, followed the growing 
fashion of conducting without score or desk. 


NEW YORK SUN, January 21, 1928 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the second of the Symphony Society’s 
fine guest conductors, scheduled to conduct the orchestra 
this season, made the first of his two appearances last even- 
ing in Carnegie Hall. 

The miscellaneous list of works was of delightful Variety 
and it also afforded ample scope for exhibiting Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s admirable powers as a conductor. Last night 
his fine intellectual style, coupled with finish and warmth 
of color, gave stimulating vitality to his readings. 

The response for conductor and players from the large 
audience was flattering. The Haydn symphony was de- 
lightfully played by the musicians and then Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch dwelt lovingly upon the chief number, the “Divine 
Poem” by Scriabin, his countryman. 

The performance of the poem was on a scale of striking 
sonorous effects kindled by poetic appreciation and withal, 
affording a display of splendid technical virtuosity. 


HERALD TRIBUNE, January 21, 1928 


Ossip Gabrilowtisch began his brief guest conductorship 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra last night in 
Carnegie Hall, where he conducted a Haydn Symphony, 
Scriabin’s “Divine Poem,” Debussy’s “Nuages” and “Fetes,” 
and Brahms’s “Academic Festival” overture. 

The performance under the Detroit conductor’s direction 
was admirable. Mr. Gabrilowitsch has had opportunity to 
show himself to be a leader of sensitiveness, authority and 
imagination in New York concerts of his own orchestra, but 
last night’s performance proved to be more than we had 
expected. Under his direction, the New York Symphony 
gave a concert of technical excellence, clarity and color 
and Mr. Gabrilowitsch achieved the not often accomplished 
feat of making the Scriabin work sound like consequent 
music. 

The Haydn Symphony had a polished, while spiri - 
formance, with both lustiness an finesse. = 
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Manager of Art 
Society Retiring 


PirrspurcH, March 27.—Mrs. George H. 
Wilson, who has been manager of the Art 
Society since 1908, when she succeeded her 
husband, is retiring. 

The Art Society was founded in 1873, 
and throughout a large portion of this time 
Mrs. Wilson has been its guiding spirit. Her 
ability as a business woman has _ been 
matched only by her unfailing artistic sense, 
and it is with extreme regret that Pitts- 
burgh loses her services in an important 
activity. 

Mrs. Wilson’s final presentation and the 
Art Society’s last concert of the season occur- 
red on March 16 in Carnegie Music Hall, 
when the Elshuco Trio offered an admirable 





Mrs. George H. Wilson 


recital. William Kroll, Willem Willeke and 
Aurelio Giorni united in presenting an at- 
tractive program which included the Brahms 
B Major Trio, Tschaikovsky’s A Minor 
Trio, and the “Litaniae” of Paul Juon. 

On March 17, in the Hotel Schenley, the 
Yost String Quartet was heard in Mozart’s 
C Major and Respighi’s D Major quartets. 
These artists—Gaylord Yost, Roy Shu- 
maker, Carl Rosenberg and James Younger 
—have established themselves as one of the 
finest chamber music organizations we have 
yet heard. Year by year their art is expand- 
ing to greater dimensions. The assisting 
artist was Norman Frauenheim, a _ local 
pianist recently returned from Europe, 
where he played with success. On this oc- 
casion he was courageous enough to offer 
a list totally composed of modern numbers 
by Scriabine, Albeniz, Mompou, de Falla, 
Dukas and Debussy. He was cordially re- 
ceived, Wma. E. BENSWANGER. 





Otfer Prize for Male Choir 


Curcaco, March 28.—An award of $100 
has been offered by the Swift and Company 
Male Chorus for the best setting, for men’s 
chorus with piano accompaniment, of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poem, “Harp of the North, 
Farewell!” The conditions for the com- 
petition state that the composer must be a 
resident of the United States. Compositions 
are to be sent to the conductor of the 
chorus, D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball 
Building, Chicago, before Sept. 15, 1928, 
and the award will be made Oct. 1. Judges 
will be Edward Collins, Shirley Gandell and 
Mr. Clippinger. The winning composition 
will become the property of the chorus, and 
will probably be produced in concert during 
the following season. 





Opera Lectures in Honolulu 


Hono.u.u, March 15.—The series of lec- 
ture-recitals on the opera by Mrs. Robbins 
B. Anderson and assistants closed Feb. 23 
with a discussion and singing of excerpts 
from Taylor’s “The King’s Henchman.” 
Taking part were Mrs. Anderson, Albert 
Anderson Brouse and Verne Waldo Thomp- 
son. The proceeds of the series were de- 
voted to a mission maintained by the ladies’ 
guild of St. Andrew’s Cathedral. The Salon 
Trio, composed of Kathryn Kilbourne, 
violin; Marian Prevost Hunter, piano, and 
Claire Rogers, ’cello, gave a public program 
on Feb. 26 in the Honolulu Academy of 


Arts. 
Ga 


Give Hoogstraten 
Laureate Wreath 


PortLanp, Ore., March 28.—A_ request 
program for the closing concert of the 
Portland Symphony, directed by Willem van 
Hoogstraten on March 12, consisted of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique’ Symphony, 
Schelling’s “Victory Ball,” the Valse Triste 
by Sibelius, “Danse Américaine” by Mowrey, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of the Bumble 
Bee” and the Overture to “Tannhauser.” 

A laurel wreath was presented to the 
popular conductor, who expressed a hope 
that, at a not far distant date, Sunday or- 
— concerts would be given at a nominal 
ee. 

The Symphony Society gave a luncheon 
for Mr. van Hoogstraten prior to his de- 
parture for New York; members of the 
orchestra were also guests. 

Easton Kent, tenor, ably assisted by Con- 
stance Piper at the piano, interested an 
audience in the Chloe Nero Thursday Series. 


B‘nai B’rith Concert 


The B'nai B’rith Orchestral and Choral 
Society, led by A. Avshalomoff, appeared in 
its second concert in the Little Theater on 
March 11. Particularly pleasing were & 
fantasy on a Russian folk song by Gaines, 


and “Joshua” by Moussorgsky, sung by Mrsi-!’. 


R. Richards, Celia Gershfield, Sybil Old- 
stein, Fannie Brounstein, W. M. Thelen; 
Tom Clarke, Morris Ail and William Free- 
man, Susie Michael, with capability, in- 
troduced Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

Quartets were played before the Mac- 
Dowell Club by a piano ensemble—Ida May 
Howatt, Orpha Parker, Florence Youney 
and Mrs. Ross J. MacDonald. The director 
was Ella Connell Jesse; the soloist was 
Reathfa Fowler Miller, contralto. 

Mrs. Fred L. Olson presented the Olson 
Mixed Chorus at a municipal concert. Solo- 
ists were Rose Colombi and Effie Yeorman, 
sopranos; Murry Curry, tenor; Marie Por- 
ter, contralto, and Morris Ail and John 
Nicholls, baritones. Viola Lindquist was the 
accompanist. Excerpts from “Il Trovatore” 
were features. 


Lectures on Operas 


Anticipating the engagement of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, Jocelyn Foulkes 
gave lecture-recitals on “Il rovatore,” 
“Aida,” “Snow Maiden” and “Resurrection” 
under the direction of the local managers, 
W. T. Pangle and Hal White. Miss 
Foulkes also reviewed “Snow Maiden” for 
the students of St. Helen’s Hall, and the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Alfano operas for 
the MacDowell Club of Salem, Ore. 

Plans are being formulated to establish 
orchestral, choral and conducting courses 
next fall in the extension department of 
the University of Oregon, to be held in 
Portland and supervised by Willem van 
Hoogstraten. Only those above eighteen 
years of age can earn these university 
credits. 

Clifton Emmel, pianist, and Tom Clarke, 
baritone, were heard in a Reed College 
chapel program. 





Krueger Engaged As Seattle Con- 
ductor For Several Years 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 28.—From W. D. 
Douglas, business manager of the Seattle 
Symphony, comes word that Karl Krueger 
will continue as conductor of the organiza- 
tion for a period of years. “Mr. Krueger’s 
great work was given proper recognition 
last week,” said Mr. Douglas in making the 
statement, “when the orchestra was put on 
a permanent basis.” A Board of Trustees 
of fifty men was formed with James D. 
Hoge as president. The orchestra’s plans 
are being made on a three year basis. 





Martinelli in Richmond 


RicHMOND, VA., March 28.—Giovanni 
Martinelli gave a tenor recital on March 
12 in the City Auditorium, receiving an ex- 
ceptional ovation. His concert was one of 
a series being presented by Katie Wilson- 
Greene in co-operation with Vera Palmer. 
The assisting artist was Ada Paggi, mezzo- 
soprano, who sang the Habanera from 
“Carmen,” a Cavatina from “Les Huge- 
nots” and English and French songs, in- 
cluding Hageman’s “Do not go, my love.” 
Mr. Martinelli sang several favorite opera- 
tic arias, including “Vesti la Gibba” from 
“Pagliacci” and “La Donna e Mobile” from 
“Rigoletto.” The program ended with two 
duets from “Il Trovatore.” 

M. McC. 














Announcing 


C (HAT Lewis Richards, now internationally recognized 
«J America’s foremost harpsichordist, will be available 
for concert engagements in the United States during the 
season 1928-1929, bookings for which are now being made 
by Concert Management Arthur Judson, Philadelphia and 
New York. 


Here 


“Lewis Richards interested a large audience 
in a scholarly recital of music for harpsichord. 
His program was more simply and sincerely 
presented by the young American than is some- 
times done by revivers of antique art, who 
emphasize the antiquity at the expense of the 
art that has thus endured.”—-New York Times. 


“An other proof of the growing vogue of 
the harpsichord was given yesterday afternoon 
when Lewis Richards illustrated his skill on 
that classic instrument. The quaint charm of 
tender and gracious melodies, presented as the 
composer intended, was evidently enjoyed by a 
large and représéntative audience.”"—-New York 
American. 


“Mr. Richards is a facile and dexterous per- 
former upon the instrument of ye olden days, 
a period of which he apparently feels the spirit 
and successfully interprets."—-New York Even- 
ing World. 


and Abroad 


“He revealed musical finish and poetical feel- 
ing and demonstrated that he is possessed of a 
compelling temperament.”—Berlin Tageblatt. 


“Here is a harpsichordist to whose silvery 
tones one listens with the greatest enjoyment.” 
—Rotterdamsche Courant. 


“Lewis Richards is a thorough musician, an 
artist of taste, a virtuoso, whose virtuosity is 
not pre-eminent in his work.”—Brussels La 
Guide Musicale. 
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VLADIMIR HOROWITZ RECORDING AT AEOLIAN HALL the 
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VLADIMIR HOROWITZ f 


\ PIANIST \ 


“Truly the Duo-Art is a noble instrument. In its method of recording and in 
the fidelity of its reproduction it is without a peer. I feel a peculiar thrill in making 
these records for the Duo-Art. Some day, perhaps, many years hence, I shall look 
















upon them and say, ‘This was my playing in the year 1928, this was how I performed E 

when | made my first American tour’—as one looks at old pictures and sees one’s Jo 

self im years gone by.” He 

. V. HOROWITZ. 

Kea AY every country of Europe where he has appeared. The Chicago Evening Post | » 
AG? 4 has hailed this phenomenal young Rus- credits him with, “... a power of expressing 7 
N sian pianist as an artist of exceptional himself through the piano such as no other young wt 
attainments. ‘La Revue Musicale,” man has brought to us during the present genera- | - 

edited by the French critic, Henry tion.”” The New York Times finds him, “. . . an | “J 
Prunieres, proclaims that, “He is without question excellent musician as well as a remarkably equipped | " 
the greatest pianist of the rising generation.” virtuoso.” “An inexhaustible musical insight so Q 
Since his American debut a few months ago he original and so fresh and so convincing as to rank + 
has won a succession of triumphs in every city as creative,” claims the Chicago Daily Journal. O 
pr 

Like the masters to whom he is compared, Vladimir Horowitz . 

also will record his interpretations exclusively for the tr 
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Beethoven Forces Will 
Play Work by Johnson 





Horace Johnson 


When the Beethoven Symphony orchestra, 
which is conducted by George Zaslawsky, 
gives its last New York concert of the sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall on April 13, the first 
American performance of Horace Johnson's 
orchestral suite “Imagery” will be heard. 

This work was performed by Sir Dan 
Godfrey and the Bournemouth Symphony 
Orchestra, England, in April, 1926, and 
March, 1927, and was scheduled for per- 
formance by Sir Henry Wood and the New 
Queens’ Hall Orchestra, London. “Imagery” 
is based on original Hindu themes suggested 
by excerpts from the poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore. ‘The first section is called “Pro- 
cession to Indra,” the second “Aparasa,” and 
the last piece “Urbasi.” 

Mr. Johnson is a native American who has 
published many song, piano and violin com- 
positions with G. Schirmer, Inc., Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Oliver Ditson Company and 
John Church Company in the United States 
and with Boosey and Company, Ltd., in 
England. “Imagery” is the first orchestral 
work of Mr. Johnson’s to be performed in 
the United States. 


Hawaiian Music Written by 
Royalty Is Heard 
ONOLULU, March 15.—A program of 


Hawaiian music was given by the 
Johanna Wilcox Glee Club recently in the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts. <A _ feature 
was a group of compositions by four mem- 
bers of the former royal family, the late 
King Kalakaua, Queen Liliuokalani, Prince 
Leleihoku and Princess Likelike. These 
songs were: The Hawaiian national hymn, 
“Hawaii Ponoi” and “Sweet Lei Lehua,” 
written for Queen Kapiolani, both compo- 
sitions of King Kalakaua; “Kuu Ipo,” a 
love song composed by Princess Likelike ; 
“He Inoa no Kaiulani,” written by Prince 
Leleihoku for his infant niece Princess 
Kaiulani; “Pauashi 0 ka Lani,” composed by 
Queen Liluokalani for her foster-sister, 
Prince Bernice Pausha_ Bishop; and 
“Aloha Oe,” also written by Liluokalani. 
Other songs of historical interest on the 
program were four compositions written for 
King Kalakaua—‘“Ia oe e ka la,” composed 
when the king toured the world in 1881; 
“Mahukona,” when the king visited the dis- 
trict of that name; “A Song to Hawaii” 
composed by a Californian, J. A. Redding, 
who had never visited the islands but caught 
their spirit from his association with Kala- 
kaua; and “Kalanikaulilua,” composed when 
King Kalakaua left Hawaii for Washing- 
ton, in the interests of his kingdom. He 
was ill at that time and died in San Fran- 
‘isco on his way to the capital. 

Gr #.. & 





Swain Gives Recital 

Provipence, R. I., March 28.—Edwin 
Swain, New York baritone, was heard here 
in a delightful song recital given in con 
nection with a series of Lenten meetings 
at one of the down town churches on the 
night of March 15. He was received with 
marked enthusiasm by a very large audience 
and sang, among other numbers, “It is 
Enough” from “Elijah.”—N. B. P. 
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ILAN, March 8—The performance of 

Feb. 19 in La Scala was an event, 
with Signora Toti Dal Monte representing 
Gilda in “Rigoletta.” She had already 
triumphed in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” but 
the public desired to hear her in that “Rig- 
oletto” with which, seven years previous- 
ly, the doors of La Scala were the open- 
ing to successes in Europe and America. 
Toti Dal Monte sang with incredible su- 
avity, an absolutely perfect be! canto, with 
a technic worthy of old times, and with 
wonderful expressions. Her success in 
“Caro Nome” reached the difficult height 
of the best singers of today. 

This interpretation by Dal Monte is such 
that the Milanese public has proclaimed it 
insuperable, phenomenal, and therefore on 
every occasion that she sings “Rigoletto” 
the ticket offices of La Scala affixes to the 
traditional bill the words “Sold Out.” 

In the part of the Duc di Mantova, the 
tenor Aureliano Pertile sang with el- 
egance and with notable nuance. This was 
his first appearance at La Scala this season. 
Certainly he was not able to revive the 
classical tradition of the Dukes of Mantua 
of high degree, but he sustained the role 
as well as the tenor minstrels who have 
been entrusted with the part in previous 
seasons. The baritone, Carlo Galeff, sang 
with dramatic and warm expression, dem- 


onstrating again his intelligence and 
finesse. 
Maestro Ettore Panizza_ directed the 


spectacle with fine animation and with a 
Verdi sense of contrast. Fresh from the 
Tetralogy however, he had not yet re- 
turned to the elastic rhythm necessary to 
the style of Verdi. 


Slezak’s Concert 


The tenor, Leo Slezak, gave a concert in 
the Conservatorio of Milan, assaying lyrics 
by Schubert, Liszt, Strauss, Weber, Wolf, 
Brahms, Grieg, and Dimostrd. . He pos- 
sesses an excellent messa voce and an aris- 
tocratic taste in interpretation. He sang 


Miranese SALUTE Dar Monre 


By FEDERICO CANDIDA 


TELL OUELEDUREREENOLLUINELSEODDRO NEEL CONARONTON EL CERUEPODERS HONERNETOM, 


the death scene from “Otello,” which he 
was obliged to repeat. He was accom-" 
panied on the piano by the maestro 
Schacher. 

Wilhelm Bachaus has had another great 
success in the Sala Grande of the Conser- 
vatorio. The pianist, dear ‘to the Milanese 
public, played the Serenata from “Don 
Giovanni,” three compositions by Liszt, 
others by Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, the 
“Danza d’Olof” of Pick-Mangiagalli, and 
the “Triana” by Albeniz. Every number 
reaffirmed not only his distinguished techni- 
cal formability, but his intimate and in- 
terpretative penetration of the selection es- 
sayed. 


“Sly” at Turin 


At the Regio of Turin “Sly,” by Erman- 
no Wolf-Ferrari, with a crowded house re- 
iterated its success at La Scala on Feb. 12. 
The opera was directed by Antonicelli. 

At Bari a commemorative ceremony is 
to be held for Nicolo Piccini, the cele- 
brated antagonist of Cristoforo Gluck. The 
maestro Pasquale La Rotella will pro- 
nounce the discourse, after which Pic- 
cini’s opera “La Cecchina” will be given. 

An excellent success is reported for 
Edoardo Vitale who directed Verdi’s “Otel- 
lo” in the San Carlo of Naples. The tenor 
role was sung by Trantoul who sang in 
La Scala earlier in the season. Maria Care- 
na, as Desdemona, displayed a deliciously 
pure timbre and finesse of execution. The 
baritone Molinari also distinguished him- 
self as Jago. 

We are impatiently awaiting the arrival 
of Pavlowa, whose tour opens in the Teatro 
Lirico Internationale of this city the lat- 
ter part of March. 

During 1927 the Milanese public dis- 
bursed for theatrical entertainment 40,000,- 
000 liras, for the cinema 60,000,000, and 
for sports 5,000,000. Of this total of 105,- 
000,000 liras La Scala collects by law two 
per cent., or 2,100,000 liras. 




















PASSION OF OUR LORD 


ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
By J. S. BACH 


Under Direction of 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 





TWO PERFORMANCES 


Thursday Evening, April 5th - - - - - 
Saturday Afternoon, April 7th - - - - 


8:30 o'clock 
2:30 o'clock 





| CARNEGIE HALL | 





The Madrigal Club of Detroit 





Margaret Matzenauer, Contraito 
Richard Crooks, Tenor 
Fred Patton, Bass 








Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Detroit Symphony Choir 


250 VOICES 


VICTOR KOLAR, Choral Director 


CHARLES FREDERIC MORSE, Director 
ASSISTED BY 


The Boy Choristers of St. Thomas Episcopal Church 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE, Chorel Director 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianise 


THE AUDIENCE IS REQUESTED TO APPEAR IN DARK CLOTHES 


The Orpheus Club of Detroit 


Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone 
Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano 
Chandler Goldthwaite, organ 











Former Conductor 
in Japan to be soloist 





Joseph Yasser, Russian Organist, Who 


Will Play With the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in a Coming Concert. 


A program to be given in New York, 
April 26, under the leadership of Jacques 
Gershkovitch, by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra includes Tchaikovsky's 
fourth Symphony, the “Night on the Bald 
Mountain,” by Moussorgsky, and the organ- 
and-orchestra arrangement of Liszt’s To- 
tentanz. The latter composition will be 
played by Joseph Yasser, Russian organist, 
the soloist on this occasion. 

Mr. Gershkovitch is a pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Glazounoff and Artur Nikish, 
and was the leader of the Tokyo Symphony 
Orchestra in Japan before he came to this 
country. Mr. Yasser, was formerly head 
of the organ department of the Moscow 
Conservatory and has already been heard 
several times in New York. 


Ask Dark Clothes 


at Passion Event 


lf New York audiences accede to Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch’s request, said to be custom 
ary with him for occasions of this sort, but 
not generally practiced, Carnegie Hall will 
be filled with dark-clad listeners for the 
Detroit Symphony’s presentation of the 
Bach Passion According to St. Matthew,” 
Thursday evening, April 5, and Saturday af- 
ternoon, April 7. 

This request that the audience attend in 
dark clothes appears on an official an- 
nouncement of the event, which will enlist 
the services of the Symphony, the Detroit 
Symphony Choir of 250, the Madrigal and 
Orpheus Clubs of Detroit, and boy choris- 
ters of St. Thomas Episcopal Church in 
New York and prominent soloists. 

All the Detroit groups will come to New 
York especially for this presentation, which 
is now under intensive rehearsal. Victor 
Kolar, associate conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, is the director for the Sym- 
phony Choir; while Charles Frederic Morse 
directs the choir of eighty which com- 
prises the Madrigal Club of women’s voices 
and the Orpheus Club of men’s voices, and 
which will sing the chorals from the gal- 
lery. T. Tertius Noble is the director of 
eighty boy choristers. 

Soloists engaged include: Jeannette Vree- 
land soprano’s Margaret Matzenauer, con- 
tralto; Richard Crooks, tenor; Fred Patton, 
bass; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Chand- 
ler Goldthwaite, organ; and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist. No brasses or percussion 
will be used in the orchestra, which will 
comprise seventy performers. Mr. Ga-| 
brilowitsch will direct the entire production, 

To Play “Art of Fugue” 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 28.—The Lehigh 
University and Mr. and Mrs. Albert N. 
Cleaver are sending out invitations for the 
first complete American performance of John 
Sebastian Bach’s “Art of Fugue.” It will 
be played by J. Fred. Wolfe on the organ 
in Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, on Sunday afternoon, April 15. The 
performance, will consume nearly two hours. 


Lisa Roma, American soprano who ac- 
companied Maurice Ravel on his tour across 
the continent, has again been chosen to 
interpret his songs on the second half of 
his tour, started in Kansas City March 13. 
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oscar JEGLER 


... “that admirable master 
of the keyboard.”—Pitt San- 


born, New York Telegram. 


Beethoven-Festival : 


... “an extraordinary pianist, 
as one can seldom hear.”— 


Breisgauer Zeitung. 


Salzburg-Festival 1926: 


“This pianistic priest plays 
with exceeding cultivation, 
with exceedng subtlety.”— 


Salzburger Volksblatt. 


Re-engaged Salzburg-Festival 
August, 1928 


In Concerts of Modern Music 


NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
New York City 


Friday. February 3rd, 1928 
Friday, March 9th, 1928 
Friday, March 30th, 1928 


Concert of All American Music 


The New York 
Historical Society 


Tuesday, May Ist, 1928 


Exclusive Direction Concert Management: 
Arthur Judson Steinway Bldg., New York City 


Mr. Ziegler writes of the 


Baldwin 


“I had ample opportunity to convince 
myself of the supreme quality of the 
Baldwin Piano as I played it in my 
over-heated city apartment, in the 
drafty concert-hall and right on the 
damp sea-shore. Under all those try- 
ing conditions the Baldwin Piano kept 
its exquisite tone and perfect action 
—really a thorough test for its extra- 
ordinary quality. 


“This makes it a real joy to own a 
Baldwin Piano.” 


Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 
DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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| Derrorrt Bouemians SpEaK Up 


By HELEN A. G. STEPHENSON... 





ETROIT, March 28.—The second half 

of the Sunday afternoon symphonic con- 
cert, Victor Kolar, conducting, on March 
18, was given over to the Bohemians when 
several compositions by their members were 
played. The Bohemians are well known in 
Detroit and an unusually large audience 
turned out to hear the program. 


Two compositions by Matheys opened the 
Bohemians’ section of the program, a march 
and a ballet suite, which were followed by 
a fantasy prelude by Netzorg, based on 
Doric, Phrygian and Aeolian modes. This 
was conducted by the composer and enlisted 
the assistance of Joseph Gormer, violinist; 
J. Sturm, cellist; L. L. Renwick, organist, 
and Francis L. York, Edward Greenhalf, 
Alan Kopelson, and Charles Frederic 
Morse, pianists. Mr. Netzorg next offered 
the Chopin Polonaise in A Flat, arranged 
as an intermezzo for 100 fingers. The 
fingers were furnished by La Verne Brown, 
Willoughby Boughton, Alan Kopelson, Ed- 
ward Greenhalf, Charles Frederic Morse, 
Francis Mayhew, L. L. Renwick, Edward 
B. Manville, Frank Wrigley, Francis L. 
York. 


Canadians Come 


The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto came 
on March 13 and sang before a packed house. 
Detroit had heard much about this choir for 
some time, and was not disappointed when 
it finally appeared. Dr. H. A. Fricker con- 
ducted a program which included music by 
Rachmaninoff, Palestrina, Byrd, Weelkes, 
Holst, Morley, Parry, Bach, Roberton, 
Sibelius, Bantock, Purcell and R. V. 
Vaughan Williams and arrangements by 
Kurt Schindler. 


Poles At Attention 


Paderewski played here on March 12. The 
audience arose em masse when he appeared 
on the stage, and a group of Polish officers, 
in uniform, stood at attention. On his pro- 
gram were works by Schumann, Beethoven, 
Schubert-Liszt, Chopin, Liszt and himself. 

The Detroit String Quartet made its third 
appearance in the auditorium of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, March 5, presenting Mme. 
Renee-Langy Miquelle, pianist, as soloist. 
The program included several items which 
had not been heard before in Detroit, Piz- 
zetti’s Sonata in F for cello and piano, a 
Goossens number, and an interesting novelty 
by Casella-Valse Ridicule, a fox trot. 

An entirely American program, illustrated 
with stereoptican slides, comprised the fifth 
musical travelogue of the young peoples 
series given by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Victor Kolar conducting and Edith 
Rhetts lecturing. A popular program made 
up of compositions previously heard at Sun- 
day concerts was presented by Mr. Kolar 
at the subscription series. Elizabeth Reth- 
berg made her first Detroit appearance at 
these concerts and made an excellent im- 
pression. 

The fifth meeting of the Student League 
of the Tuesday Musicale was held at the 
Mabel Guess Studios on March 6. Esther 
Miller, pianist; Helen A. G. Stephenson, 
soprano; Ruth Jeanette Corbin, violinist ; 
Alice Bennett, contralto and Alice Walker 
and Helen Hunt, pianists had prepared an 
interesting program for the occasion. Ac- 
companists were Emma Jahnke, Catherine 
Vasseau, and Helen Hunt. 


Wise Cracks 200 Years Old 


“The Beggar’s Opera,” by John Gay, was 
presented in Orchestra Hall on March 14, 
15, 16, under the local direction of the Phil- 
harmonic Concert Company. The two-cen- 
tury old opera was a delightful surprise to 
Detroit audiences. At first the people did 
not know how to take it and were rather 
cold and unresponsive, but soon became less 
frigid under the witticisms and “wise cracks 
—old, yet new enough to delight modern 
youth. The cast included Charles Magrath, 
Norman Williams, George Baker, Alfred 
Heather, George Gregson, Lena Maitland, 
Sylvia Nelis, Celia Turrill, Julia Meo, Mar- 
jorie Chard, Beatrice Morson, Vera Hurst, 
Julia Meo, Alison Ramsey, Audrey Mildmay, 
Zaidee White and Julia Cornelius. 

Leo Podolsky, pianist, was the soloist at 
the Sunday afternoon orchestra concert on 
March 11. Mr. Podolsky was loudly ac- 
claimed. 

The Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Caucasian Sketches 








was an interesting item of the program: the 
viola obbligato was by Mr. Coffey; the 
English horn, by Mr. Guilhot. 


Bluebeard Is Resurrected 


A new casting of the story of Bluebeard 
was given by the Student League of the 
Tuesday Musicale on the evenings of March 
9-10 in the auditorium of the Twentieth 
Century Club in the form of a colorful and 
humorous operetta composed by Fay Foster. 
All of the Student League girls took part in 
some capacity, with Alice Bennett, contralto, 
as Bluebeard and Edith Kreinheder, soprano, 
as Rosabel, his fiancée. 

The following had speaking and singing 
parts and composed the chorus: Catherine 
Vasseau, Beatrice Wade, Virginia Spindle, 
Dorothy Benjamin, Bernice Bigelow, Cecelia 
Lieberman, Sylvia Huthwaite, Alice Van 
Hee Walker, Eugenie Chapel, Margaret 
Calligan, and Helen A. G. Stephenson. The 
dancing chorus included some of the latter 
in addition to Kathleen Conover, Martha 
Johnston, Josephine Matgen, Lindo Moore, 
Winifred Moore, and Marion Warring. 

Mrs. McKee Robison conducted the or- 
chestra, also made up of girls of the League. 
Mrs. Robison is chairman of the Student 
League Committee of the Tuesday Musicale. 
Harriett Story McFarlane, its founder, and 
Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford, president of the 
Tuesday Musicale, spoke before the per- 
formances. 

The eighth morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale was held at the Universalist 
Church on March 6. Marian Van Liew gave 
three organ numbers. The remainder of the 
program was the ritual of the synagogue, 
including the Morning Ritual—as written 
for the New Year’s service by Salomon 
Sulzer, Sebastian Schlesinger, and Pinchos 
Jassinowsky, New Year’s-Shofan Service—, 
Music for the Day of Atonement and music 
of the Three Festivals—Pesach (Passover), 
Shabuith (Feast of Weeks) and Succoth 
(Harvest) by M. Goldste. Soloists were 
Mrs. Horace Bigelow, soprano; Felen K. 
Snyder, contralto; George P. Becker, tenor, 
and Giorgio Galvani, cantor-bass. The pro- 
gram _ was directed by Abram Ray Tyler, 
A.G.O., organist of Temple Beth. 


Children’s Series Closes 


The music memory contest, concluding the 
fifth free school children’s concert series, 
was held in Orchestra Hall, March 2. Victor 
Kolar conducted the orchestra and Edith 
Rhetts had charge of the examination. Fol- 
lowing the contest the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra played three numbers; “America 
the Beautiful” was sung by the children, and 
led by Fowler Smith, supervising instructor 
of music. The Detroit All City Elementary 
School Orchestra, under the direction of 
Fowler Smith, and conducted by Howard 


Pennsylvania Council of 
Organists to Meet 


R. WILLIAM A. WOLF, president of 
. the Pennsylvania State Council, Na- 
tion Association of Organists, announces 
that the Council’s eighth annual convention 
will be held in Reading, on Sunday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 20, 21 and 22. The 
convention will open with special musical 
services in the churches. A feature will be 
a recital by local organists, at 3 p. m., broad- 
cast over WRAW. Monday will be “Read- 
ing Day,” with conferences and a guest 
recital. Tuesday will be “Pennsylvania Day” 
An elaborate program will include church, 
residential and theatre organ recitals, a pub- 
lic service and an illustrated lecture on the 
organ builders art. 





Groups in Kansas 
Feature Contest 


Wicuira, Kan., March 27.—The Kansas 
Federation of Music Clubs held its ninth 
annual sessions on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursdays of last week in Hutchinson. Mrs. 
Richard M. Gray of Wichita presided. It 
was shown that twenty-four new clubs had 
been added to the federation during the 
year. The attendance from all parts of 
the state reached over 200 delegates and 
members. Mrs. Gray was re-elected presi- 
dent. The final evening session was taken 
up with a public meeting, which opened with 
several orchestral numbers by the McPher- 
son Salon Orchestra under the direction of 
G. Lewis Doll. A violin solo with orches- 
tral accompaniment was played by Edwin 
Johnson. 


Sings Prize Song 


Mrs. Ernest Friesen of Hutchinson sang 
“A Prayer” by T. L. Krebs of Wichita, 
which won the prize in the Kansas Com- 
posers’ Contest sponsored by the Federation. 
A cash prize was presented to the composer. 

A contest was held between six choral 
clubs. The successful club was the Satur- 
day Afternoon Musical Club Chorus under 
the direction of Roy Campbell, a Wichita 
organization. The Monday Evening Singing 
Club, led by Inez Dodds Barbour, Wichita, 
and the Wellington Music Club Chorus were 
close competitors. 

Other clubs taking part in the contest were 
the Wichita Musical Club Chorus, directed 
by Mrs. E. Higginson, the Arkansas City 
Club Chorus, and the Hutchinson Music 
Club Chorus. 


Frenzel, presented the following numbers. 
March Carrilon, by Losi, Gavotte Musette 
by Bach and Gavotte Celebre by Martini. 
The afternoon’s program was concluded by 
Jacques Jolas, pianist, presented by the Music 
Store of the J. L. Hudson Company. The 
awarding of prizes followed the musical 
program. 








Schumann ....... Kinderscenen No. 4 
Schumann ....... Kinderscenen No. 5 
eS Allegro in G 
Schubert ........Moment Musical A 
Tschaikowsky ....... Chanson Triste 
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Della Samoiloff, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
Photographed in Front of Teatro Reale 
Dell” Opera in Rome, After Her Suc- 
cessful Debut in “Aida,” March 18, 1928. 
Miss Samoiloff Is a Product of Emilio 


Roxas Studio. Other Principals in the 
“Aida” Production Were Lauri-Volpi 
and Stracciari. Murinuzzi Conducted. 


“Elijah” in Long Beach 

Lone Beacu, Cat. March 28.—The 
Haydn-Handel Society, Rolla Alford, di- 
rector, sang “Elijah” in the Municipal Au- 
ditorium recently. The chorus numbered 
eighty-five. Soloists were Bertie Moore, 
soprano; Marjorie Renfrew, contralto; 
Ivan Edwards, tenor; Rolla Alford, bari- 
tone; Billy Reeve, boy soprano. Assisting 
was the Alford Ladies’ Trio, consisting of 
Aroline Wright, Evelyn Ford and Roberta 
Clark. Accompaniments were played by 
Harriet C. Stacey and Ivy Lake, pianists; 


Janice Simmons, violinist; June Borden, 
‘cellist. The assistant director, D. L. 
Huffine, conducted during Mr. Alford’s 


solo numbers. The society will give “The 
Seasons” by Haydn in June. 
A. M. G. 





Goossens Directs 
St. Louis Event 


Sr. Lours, March 28.—Th final pair of 
Symphony concerts of the season again 
brought Eugene Goossens to the conductor's 
stand. His appearance made a total of 
nine conductors who presided at various in- 
tervals and at single concerts throughout the 
season. ; 

Besides Mr. Goossens these included Emil 
Oberhoffer, William van  Hoogstraten, 
Bernardino Molinari, Carl Schuricht, Sandor 
Harmati, Ethel Leginska, Max Steindel and 
Frederick Fischer, associate conductor. — 

The last program contained a wide variety 
of numbers, including two first time hear- 
ings. Mr. Goossens gave a delightful read- 
ing of the Mozart Symphony in C, the 
“Jupiter.” New numbers were Dr. How- 
ard Hanson’s Symphonic Poem “Pan and 
the Priest” and De Falla’s Symphonic Im- 
pressions, “Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
in which Walter Gieseking, played the piano 
part. The final number was the overture 
on Russian ecclesiastical themes, “Russian 
Easter,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


In Fine Fettle 


The orchestra was never in better fettle ; 
Mr. Goossens conducted with superior mu- 
sical intelligence. 

Mr. Gieseking again showed his supreme 
command of the piano in his playing of the 
Schumann Concerto in A Minor. He added 
an arrangement of two movements of a Bach 
Partita by Harold Bauer. 


Sonata Program 


Eugene Goossens, pianist, and Sylvain 
Noack, violinist, appeared on a Sunday even- 
ing in a sonata recital in the Sheldon Audi- 
torium under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Chamber Music Society. Their program 
contained the Sonata No. 3 in D by Mozart; 
Goossens. Sonata in G Minor; and _ the 
Sonata in A of Brahms. Skilled co-ordina- 
tion in their art made the work of these 
two players a delight to an appreciative audi- 
ence. Elizabeth Cueny is secretary-manager 
of the Chamber Music Society. 

Susan L. Cost. 
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Gilbert Nocturne 
Has Its Baptism 


PuiLaperPHiaA, March 28.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, guest 
conductor, presented the following program 
in the Academy of Music on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night, March 16 and 17. 


Overture, “L’Italiana in Algeri’’........ Rossini 
pS ROR RRM Gilbert 
Symphonic Poem, “Thamar’’........... Balakir ff 
Symphony im B Fiat.....cccccsccccccces Chausson 


The Nocturne is a novelty with -which 
Henry F. Gilbert last year satisfied Mr. 
Monteux’ request for something new for 
his Philadelphia season of guest conductor- 
ship. The score is still in manuscript and 
was never played in public until at the con- 
certs here. ° 

The composer, who believes in melody, 
has poured it forth lavishly in this poetic 
piece, inspired by a rhapsodic night picture 
in Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass.” The 
instrumentation is rich and full, with some 
particularly beautiful harp and celesta ef- 
fects. The general character of the score 
is sentimental and tender, scarcely pro- 
found. The haunting charm of the piece, 
which at times suggests Charpentier or even 
Massenet, was found irresistible by local 
audiences. At the Friday matinée, roll after 
roll of applause eventually called forth Mr. 
Gilbert from his seat in the parquet, and 
although he did not ascend the stage, he 
walked, bowing appreciatively, the length 
of the aisle in his vicinity. 

Mr. Monteux’s reading’ of tha lovely 
Chausson work had a splendid solidity and 
stateliness of outline, his excellent concep- 
tion indicating that perhaps this fine 
French symphony has been in the past 
rather unduly sentimentalized. The “Tha- 
mar” and the Rossini Overture were enter- 
tainly performed. H. T. Craven. 





Baltimore Schedule 


Battimore, March 28.—The resourceful- 
ness of the Peabody Conservatory staff was 
well illustrated at the concert given by 
teachers in the preparatory department on 
March 15. Taking part were Helen S. 
Robenson, and Nevin Fischer, pianists; 
Agnes Zimmisch, mezzo-soprano, and Vir- 
ginia Blackhead, accompanist. 

The nineteenth Peabody recital, March 16, 
was given by Charles Cooper, pianist, mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. The Beethoven 
Variations in C Minor and two Brahms 
compositions were played with rhythmic and 
tonal contrasts that pointed to individual 
conception. This characteristic was further 
noted in Mr. Cooper’s playing of the Chopin 
Sonata in B Minor, and in Russian and 
Hungarian compositions. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave a pro- 
gram of Schubert music in celebration of 
the Schubert centennial in the Hotel Emer- 
son on March 17. Mrs. Ralph B. Bonwit 
read a biographical sketch of the composer. 
A string quartet consisting of Hendrik 
Essers, Celia Brace, Helen Broemer, and 
Mrs. Max Broedel played two movements 
of Op. 163. Edith Joesting and Vera Hax 
interpreted the music of the “Rosemunde” 
Ballet and other compositions. Margaret 
Mass, pianist, played Schubert-Liszt tran- 
scriptions. A song group was effectively 
sung by Caroline Kupper, soprano. Marie 
Shrivers Henneberger and Nellie Todd were 
the accompanists. 


F. C. B. 





Give “Bagdad” Excerpts 


Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—Excerpts 
from “The Bride of Bagdad,” the music 
by Julius Osiier and the libretto by Rev. 
Andreas Bard were heard in the Y.M.H.A. 
Auditorium recently. Participants were 
Gladys Morrison, Catherine Rue Rolling, 
Floyd Townsley, Louis Ducker, Robert 
White, soloists; the Ararat Chanters, di- 
rected by Clarence Sears; a chorus from 
the Athenaeum’s music department; Doris 
Clausen, dancer; Flora Reiter, flutist; Z. 
Smith, oboe player; Madeline Hunt and 
Mr. Osiier, pianists. The composer has 
completed the orchestration and is preparing 
to present the work more completely. 





Steindel Quartet Heard 


St. Louis, March 28.—The Steindel Quar- 
tet, composed of Joseph Faeber, Esmerelda 
Berry Mayes, Carl Tholl and Max Steindel, 
played selections from the music of Franz 
Schubert at the Schubert centennial com- 
memorative observance held by the Ethical 
Society in Sheldon Memorial Auditorium on 
a recent Sunday morning. 


Ss. L. C. 
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Tenor 


“His handling of his voice 
was perfect as was his shad- 
ing and modulation.” 


—N. M., Amarillo, Texas. 


Singing 
i—Bach St. Matthew Pas- 


sion. Montclair, N. J. 
““  _3—Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
sion Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“ 4—Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
sion...New York City 
“ 6—Ossining, New York 
““10—Lake View Choral Club, 
Chicago, IIL. 
*  13—Recital Hiram, Ohio 
“_15—Bach St. Matthew Pas- 
sion... .Cleveland, Ohio 
“ 16—Judas Maccabaeus, 
Toledo, Ohio 
“ 17—Recital. . .Evanston, IIl. 
“ 22—Recital. . . .Chicago, III. 
25—Bach Program, Town 
Hall, New York City 


May 11—Bach Festival, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


April 





A Few Available Dates 
in April Open 


———— 


Arthur Kraft’s Summer 
School (Voice Culture) 


on Lake Michigan 
JULY 30TH TO SEPT. 71TH 
Write for Information 





Address All Communications to 


Management of 


Arthur Kraft 


149 West 85th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
or 


Direction Kendall Concert Mgt. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl. 
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Phyllida Ashley 

p HYLLIDA ASHLEY, who has appear- 

ed hereabouts in a two-piano recital, 
displayed her solo wares at Steinway Hall, 
Monday evening, March 19. Her program 
included a Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude and 
Fugue, the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte and the 
Pastorale and Capriccio of Scarlatti. Chopin 
was represented by the Ballade in G Minor, 
Nocturne in D flat, C Minor Etude Op. 10, 
and the G Flat waltz Opr. 42. Her modern 
group opened with “Vers L’Azur” by Sigis- 
mond Stojowski. This was followed by the 
Dohnany’s Capriccio, Debussy’s “Pagodes,” 
a prelude of Rachmaninoff and the A Major 
Variations of Paderewski. 

Miss Ashley possesses poise and assurance 
that permit her to play with considerable 
ease if not with brilliance. A cordial au- 
dience of considerable size found much to 
applaud.—A. R. 





Lawrence Haynes 


ERALDED in glowing terms by no 

less a person than Mme. Debussy, a 
New York tenor, Lawrence Haynes, came to 
Town Hall, Tuesday afternoon, March 20, 
apparently straight from the exotic salons 
of Paris. He was welcomed by a tremendous 
audience, all a-twitter over the reports which 


the wife of the late French composer had 
circulated. His announced program included 
five songs of this composer, as well as three 
from Duparc, one from Ravel, three of 
Faure and an introduction in the form of 
Franck’s “Procession.” An English group 
of Griffes and Loeffler concluded this array, 
which looked well enough in print. Put into 
performance, however, the result was a trifle 
disconcerting to say the least. Clarity of 
diction, which is a prime necessity for the 
interpretation of French offerings, be they 
romantic, passionate, languorous or what you 
will, suffered painfully from Mr. Haynes’ 
mouthings. The voice in which the text was 
expressed is probably unique in the world of 
song. There was no uncertainly about Mr. 
Haynes’ sincerity or ardor, both qualities 
serving him invaluably in the continuation 
of the afternoon’s efforts. Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist-pianist-composer, “collaborated” with 
piano accompaniments.—Q. 


Stephanie Wall 


A YOUNG and attractive mezzo-soprano. 
Stephanie Wall, sang a program of 
variety and distinction in Stemway Hall 
Sunday afternoon, March 18, to the evident 
appreciation of a cordial audience. Miss 
Wall possesses a voice of creditable technical 
foundation, as yet unattaining its fullest po- 
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Concerts and Opera in the Metropolis 


tentialities in this direction, but with a qual- 
ity of fresh loveliness which is very in- 
gratiating to the ear. In songs which re- 
quired a delicate sensibility and subtlety 
of approach, she was at her best, the more 
dramatic exigencies of broader concep- 
tions finding her slightly immature, with a 
depth of feeling and emotion still un- 
sounded. There were several high spots in 
her program, notably her singing of the 
first number, Haydn's “She Never Told Her 
Love”; the excerpts from Massanet’s “Wer- 
ther” and the Grieg “Warum shimmert dein 
auge.” German lieder, Italian and English 
songs, Haydr.’. “Mermaid’s Song” and the 
familiar “My Lovely Celia” completed the 
printed list. Solon Alberti was at the 
piano, and received applause with the singer, 
who included his “Overtones” in her final 
group 





The Second “Rondine’”’ 


BRILLIANT and fervently approving 
. audience greeted the second presenta- 
tion of Puccini’s “lyric comedy” at the Met- 
ropolitan Monday night, March 19, bestow- 
ing applause on every telling incident, melody 
and dance of the operetta, which seems wel! 
on its way to favoritism. The delightful 
quartet of principals were again in high 
fettle, and sparkled with wit and gayety 
throughout the tuneful production. Miss 
Bori was her charming self as Magda; 
Mr. Gigli sang the sentimental Ruggero with 
fine feeling and lustrous voice ; Miss Fleischer 
was an animated and joyous Lisette, and 
Mr. Tokatyan gave his best to the role of 
Prunier, which he endows with whimsical 
personality. Mr. Belleza conducted, and the 
remainder of the cast included Mmes. Lerch, 
Falco, Flexer, Parisette and Wells and 





Messrs. Ludikar, Picco, Paltrinieri and 
Wolfe. 
Rubinstein Club 
OR its fourth musicale, Wednesday 


morning, March 21, in the Waldori- 
Astoria, the Rubinstein Club presented as 
soloists Milo Miloradovich, dramatic so- 
prano; Stephen Hero, twelve-year-old vio- 
linist; and Bernard Gabriel, pianist 
substituting for Erwin Nyiregyhazi with 
Kathryn Kerin-Child and Edith Morgan- 
Savage as accompanists. The soprano, in her 
clear and richly-toned voice, sang two songs 
of Handel’s and one of Morley’s, and a 
second group which included three charming 
songs of Revel’s, followed by two Harriet 
Ware compositions, “Iris” and “French Li- 
lacs.” Mrs. Ware was present for the oc- 
casion, and acknowledged the greetings of 
the audience and the performer. Her songs, 
of dreamy and romantic beauty, were sym- 
pathetically voiced by Miss Miloradovich, 
who concluded her portion of the program 
with an aria from “Aida.” Master Hero 
played with commendable technique and un- 
usual warmth of tone the Ballade and Polo- 
naise of Vieuxtemps and a Chopin Noc- 
turne.—Q. 


William Kroll, Soloist 


OR the first time in many years, William 

Kroll, known to New York audiences as 
the violinist of the Elshuco Trio, gave a 
solo recital in Carnegie Hall, March 21. Al- 
though the boundaries of his setting were 
too vast for the intimacy and refinement of 
his playing, the audience gave evidence of 
its approval in the intervals between the 
Franck Sonata in A Major, a movement 
from the Bach A Minor Sonata, unaccom- 
panied, the Bruch Concerto in D Minor, and 
compositions by himself, Aurelio Giorni, his 
accompanist, and Sarasate-Zimbalist. Sin- 
cerity and delicacy compensated for virtu- 
osity, musicianship and intelligence for deep 
feeling and inspiration in this recital, which 
was not marked for any extreme heights 
or depths. A clear, platinum thread eman- 
ated from the contact of Mr. Kroll’s bow 
with his Stradivarius of 1718, loaned to 
him by Otto Schilbach. Mr. Giorni, the 
colleague at the piano, is also a member of 
the Elshuco group. 





An Unwelcome Farewell 


UDGING from the response accorded the 

English singers in their avowed farewell 
at Town Hall Saturday afternoon, March 24, 
this delightful sextet might sing on forever 
and never weary their listeners. Seated at 
their traditionally traveled table, the Misses 
Flora Mann, Nellie Carson and _ Lillian 
Berger and Messrs. Norman Stone, Norman 
Notley and Cuthbert Kelly sang a request 
program which included many of the motets, 
madrigals and folk songs which have en- 
tranced their previous audiences this season. 
Approbation was never lacking, but rose to 
its highest pitch for “The Silver Swan,” the 


tremendously impressive “Corpus Christi” 
and the amusing “Cryes of London,” which 
the group performs with superb humor and 
inimitable style. Additional, and it is to be 
feared, final adieux were to be sung by the 
group at Brooklyn Tuesday, and at Cooper 
Union Thursday. . 


Candela Plays Again 

M Gones CANDELA, twelve-year-old 

violinist who made his New York 
début recently, played again to a capacity 
audience in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
March 22, confirming an impression, gleaned 
at his first recital, of developing authority 
and virtuosity. His instrument was another 
of the rare old violins in the Rodman Wana- 
maker collection, and he drew from it a 
tone of warmth and lustrous beauty. Small 
errata were noticeable now and then, but 
did not dull the real excellence of the boy’s 
performance, which included a Sonata in A 
by Handel; Ravel's “Tzigane,” the difficul- 
ties of which he encompassed capably; the 
Beethoven Romance in G and Sarasate’s 
— Willy Schaeffer accompanied 
aply. 





Isabel Molter 


SABEL RICHARDSON MOLTAR, so- 

prano, gave her third New York recital 
March 22 in Steinway Hall under the aus- 
pices of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club. Her voice is brilliant and clear, her 
interpretative abilities aided by a fount of 
personality which made a pleasant evening 
for a responsive audience. Inaugurating her 
program with old and modern Italian songs, 
the singer progressed to a group of Brahms, 
Franz and Wagner and several English and 
Russian songs. Harold Molter accompanied 
efficiently. 


Mr. Arbos Conducts 


(Continued from page 7) 


The piece played was a sinfonietta in D, 
written when he was twenty-one (he is now 
but two years older) and it showed him to 
be a musical person of striking promise. 
The strong influence of older men and of 
others long dead is observable in the music 
but originality is scarcely a characteristic of 
twenty-one. 

It may be noted that Igor Stravinsky did 
not write his first—and only—symphony until 
he was twenty-four, and there is not much 
Stravinsky in it; nor his “Fireworks” until 
he was twenty-eight, and there isn’t a vastly 
larger amount of him in that. Wagner was 
twenty-seven before he wrote “Rienzi,” his 
first opera really to be one. Pursuit of the 
study of juvenilia reveals nothing but promise 
of what may be to come. The most that can 
be expected is some unmistakable evidence 
of the stirring of talent, and of a quick and 
adroit assimilation of already existing 
method. 

Both these things were to be discerned in 
young Mr. Halffter’s sinfonietta. It was 
fresh and beguiling music in its way, for 
it began with a cleverly managed “Pastoral” 
allegro that captured the feeling of the 
great, sunlit outdoors and thus set the pre- 
vailing background of mood for all the rest 
of the piece. This, however, was in the 
spirit of the eighteenth century’s ideas about 
such matters, not in that of the romantic 
nineteenth—Watteau brought up to date, if 
you like. The instrumentation was restrain- 
ed and sensitive but none the less incisive 
for that. The form and melodic countour 
were those of the eighteenth century, yet 
this was a juicy and not an arid neo-classic- 
ism. 

Followed Albeniz and de Falla, Mr. Arbés 
has orchestrated two of the piano pieces of 
the Albeniz “Iberia” suite, the ‘“Corpus- 
Christi at Seville” and “Triana” and neither 
of them, so far as we know, had ever been 
exhibited here before. Leopold Stokowski 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra played his 
own orchestration of the “Corpus-Christi” 
two or three years ago but the “Triana” 
heretofore has been heard only from pian- 
ists. Mr. Arbés’s instrumentation is thor- 
oughly modern and _ resourceful, highly 
colored and various, and he played the two 
works as possibly only a Spaniard can. 

The ballet suite, “Love, the Sorcerer,” re- 
cently done by Mr. Toscanini and the Phil- 
harmonic with Miss Sophie Braslau singing 
the voice part, was the de Falla contribution, 
this time with the four songs incorporated 
instrumentally. The Spanish conductor gave 
the suite a tightly rhythmed performance, 
but good as it was, it could not hide the 
imitative aspect of the music. 

Altogether, Mr. Arbés was an exhilarat- 
ing adventure in the concert room. 
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Heroic 


\. WIFT on the heels of the famous 
Bayreuth Album comes a collec- 
tion of records that through sheer 
musical merit rather than historical 
derivation promises to become equally 
celebrated. 


“Die Walkire” is undoubtedly the most 
popular of the your musical dramas that 
form Wagner's poignant tragedy of “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen.” It embraces the 
whole range of emotions from rudimental 
impulses to the most lofty idealisms—but 
for that matter, the force of “Die Walkure” 
is within itself, only after all what is in the 
entire “Ring.” We behold and feel in this 
great work the very elemental forces of Na- 
ture; it reveals in its entirety the irresistible 
trend of a profound universal genius. 

To appreciate the “Ring,” we must realize 
the purpose behind this series of tales. “Das 
Rheingold” gave us the birth of the “causes” 
which work themselves out through the 
passage of the three succeeding music- 
dramas. It deals with the creation of the 
perfect man. That Wagner was influenced 
by Eastern religious philosophy there can 
be small doubt. In a letter to August Roeckel 
(1854), translated by Ellis, he said, “... If 
one wishes to express the highest knowledge 
in popular images, one cannot do it other- 
wise than in the pure original teachings of 
the Buddha... For that last result of 
Knowledge, for Fellow-suffering, there re- 
mains but one possible redemption: consctous 
denial of the Will. Wotan soars to the 
tragic height of willimg his own undoing 
This is the whole lesson we have to learn 
from the history of mankind: to will the 
inevitable, and ourselves fulfill it The 
creative work of this highest, self-annihilat 
ing Will is the final winning of the fearless, 
forever loving man: Siegfried.” 


About Translations 


To realize the power of the Valkyrie poem 
and the beauty it embodies, those not speak- 
ing the German language will be at some 
disadvantage. Here, the writer wishes to 
stress the importance of obtainir.: a good 
translation of the poem or a vocal score 
with both German and English words (the 
Universal Edition contains themetic mark- 
ings). 

To the experienced music-lover and the 
Wagnerite, this procedure should afford im- 
aginative discrimination, as undoubtedly the 
various dramas of the “Ring” suffer from 
dramatic incongruities. The venerable con- 
ductor Walter Damrosch recently in offer- 
ing a reason for his presentation of Wagner 
in concert form, dealt with a point which the 
writer believes covers the present case of a 
Wagnerian music-drama projected from the 
discs in the home. 

Mr. Damrosch wrote “After conducting 
the music of Richard Wagner both in stage 
performances and in concert hall for more 
than forty years, I have arrived at a state 
of mind which permits me to get an intense 
artistic enjoyment out of purely musical 
yerformances of great portions of his operas. 
qn many of the scenes the so-called illusion 
of the stage annoys and interferes with the 
supreme satisfaction which the ear other- 
wise might obtain from the music. Again 
and again the static quality of the scenery 
seems to be at odds with the perpetual mo- 





Albert Coates 


tion—the cbb and flow—of the music... It 
is as if one listened more intensely with 
closed eyes, for the imagination sometimes 
paints both scenes and dramatic action more 
vividly and idealistically than do most stage 
performances. This is especially true of the 
music dramas of Wagner which are based 
on old legends or in which the actors are 
supposed to impersonate gods and heroes.” 
A Remarkable Cast 

Looking over the cast of artists assembled, 
to sing for us two hours of music from 
this superb opera whenever we may wish to 
hear it, the reviewer is made conscious of 
the excellence of these artisfs. The part of 
Briinnhilde alone is divided, but the division 
is unparalleled, for its is divided between 
two of the greatest Briinnhildes in the world. 

The Cast 


Brannhilde Frida Leider and Florence Austral 


Sieglinde ...Gota Ljungberg 
Siegmund ..Walter Widdop 
Wotan ... Friedrich Schorr 


“~ . .......Howard Fry 

Conductors 

Albert Coates with the London Symphony Or- 
chestra 

Dr. Leo Blech with the State Opera House 
Orchestra 


Hunding 


Frida Leider is considered perhaps the 
greatest Briinnhilde in Germany today. Of 
her voice and her art, I wish to quote Her- 
bert F. Peyser, the New York Telegram 
critic. He said, “When I heard Frida Leider 
two years ago | was very much struck by 
her performance, her dignity, her dramatic 
quality and her commanding presence. Her 
impersonations invariably have a great plas- 
tic quality. Vocally she is very fine.” 

Of Florence Austral, Mr. Peyser says 
more. She is a young Australian soprano 
who has acquired much fame in recent years. 
‘It is a voice of great vitality,” he said. 
“Whereas Leider’s voice is a fine natural 
voice, it is by no means the equal of such 
a voice as Florence Austral’s, neither in 
quality, opulence or in volume.” 


An Ultimate Answer 


The Metropolitan baritone Schorr’s per- 
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formance of Wotan would be difficult to 
surpass; it is almost an ultimate answér. 
Ljungberg is a Swedish soprano and a pupil 
of Mme. Charles Cahier. She has gained 
renown in England and Germany. Her 
Sieglinde is excellent. The young English 
tenor Widdop, is commendable as Siegmund 
as his performance is sincerely moulded, if 
not distinctively conceived. He is somewhat 
throaty at times; but,,) G6nsidered on the 
whole, his performance Surpasses most Sieg- 
munds heard locally. * 


The conducting honors ‘ate shared by 
Albert Coates, whose | splendid interpreta- 
tions of Wagner have‘lofig) been some of 
the most commendable’ rcdfded, and Leo 
Blech, a very fine opera corflluctor ‘with the 
State Opera House in din. They both 
do justice to the music, and one is satisfied 
generally with their allotted portions. The 
present reviewer, remembering the superb 
introduction to the second act acdustically 
recorded by Coates, wishes that gentleman 
had redone this part of the opera for the 
present set, somehow Blech does notobtain 
the heroism that Coates did in this part of 
the score. ‘Too, Austral sang the earlier 
record of the Battle Cry, and one wonders 
after what Mr. Peyser said, what the merits 
of her projection might have been! Leider’s 
“Battle Cry” suffers from scoping. 


Once or twice Coates hurries things too 
much, but on the other hand some people 
may think Blech and Schorr take the second 
part of Wotan’s Farewell too slowly. 

This recorded version of the opera starts 
with the Prelude to the first act and ex- 
tends to Siegmund’s entrance. The Hunding 
scene is omitted, but beginning with Sieg- 
mund's Monologue the rest of the first act 
is given. This love-scene is rarely beautiful 
both musically and poetically. Franz Liszt, 


HAT COME AT ONE'’s CALL 
igures TZ irene in New Ve agner Set 


By PETER HUGH REED 


who was a close friend of Wagner's, writing 
to him about it said, “... The close of the 
first act of the ‘Valkyrie’ ie overpowering. 
Oh! how I felt for Stegmund. When I 
read, my soul seemed to expand as if I 
were looking from a high point upon a 
large, new world.” 

The introduction to the second act goes to 
Briinnhilde’s exit. The Fricka-Wotan scene 
is omitted, after this—the Briinnhilde-W otan 
scene is presented on two sides judiciously 
cut. The rest of this act is then practically 
given with only one long cut of five pages. 

The Valkyries’ Ride is completely given 
to Briinnhilde’s arrival. It is preferable in 
tempi to the Bayreuth issue, but vocally 
scarcely as opulent. Neither Ride boasts the 
bravura of the one conducted by Coates 
without voices. His is the concert version, 
and it is conceived apart from voices. Omit- 
ting sixteen pages, we begin again with 
Sieglinde’s “Rette mich, Kiihne!” then pro- 
ceed with only trifling excisions to the 
Valkyries’ departure. After this comes 
Briinnhilde’s Bitte, and then comes one of 
the most regrettable excisions extending an- 
other sixteen pages, but from there onward 
the music is complete, with Wotan’s im- 
pressive Farewell and the Fire-Spell. 

Really to enjoy this set of discs in the 
manner of an opera performance in the 
home, the present writer wishes to stress the 
importance of following the story. He 
would like to urge all those who read this, 
to follow the score, if not a libretto. It 
will assist in the creation of a perfect il- 
lusion. The writer will gladly obtain either 
the score or a libretto for any of his read- 
ers and mark the recorded sections and the 
excisions, asking no remittance but the 
necessary postage. The vocal score bound is 
$5: paper covers $3.50. The libretto is 
thirty-five cents. 
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GATTI-CASAZZA MEETS VERDI 


(Continued from page 3) ; 


“Allow me, Maestro, to present to you 
the new director of the Scala.” 

“Certainly.” said Verdi, and shaking my 
hand he started off with Boito on right and 
me on his left, toward the station exit. 


Verdi Serves Up a Famous Cat 


“Well, well!” added the Maestro, ‘and you 
are the new director of the Scala? Bravo! 
bravo! You've caught a famous cat to skin. 
Aha! I know that theatre well, I began 
there and I finished there—a difficult public, 
queer, exacting. But don’t be afraid! Al- 
ready you have no need of my advice. How- 
ever, if—if you will allow me—keep your 
eyes open. Read the newspapers as little as 
possible. Journalists are good fellows to be 
sure, but never in accord, and while one 
says ‘white’ the second says ‘black’ and 
when a third says ‘red,’ the fourth insists 
it is ‘blue!’ What confusion, and whom 
must one believe? Yes, read the newspapers 
very little, but instead—read most at-ten- 
tive-ly (emphasizing each syllable) the re- 
ports of the box office. They, whether you 
like it or not, are the only documents which 
measure success or failure and they admit 
of no argument and represent not mere 
opinions—but facts. If the public comes the 
object is attained, if not—no.” 

By this time we had reached the plaza 
and a cab. Verdi bowed to us kindly, stepped 
in after Signora Maria and as the vehicle 
was starting off, leaning out of the window, 
“The theatre,” he raised and shook his index 
finger at me, “is intended to be full, not 
empty. That's something you must always 
remember.” : 

Glorious Maestro, I am certain that I al- 
ways have remember your lesson! 


Polycrates Again 


Prmanecpnia, March 28.—The Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company revived Korn- 
gold’s “Der Ring des Polycrates” at the 
Metropolitan on March 15. The cast, which 
included Judson House as Wilhelm; Irene 
William, Lewra; Albert Mahler, Florian; 
Reinhold Schmidt, Peter and Hilda Burke, 
Lieschen was, save for the last named artist, 
identical with the group that gave this de- 
li¢htful work its American premiére here a 
littl more than a year ago 

In inspiration and musical vitality “Der 
Ring des Polycrates” is certainly far su- 
perior to “Violanta.” But there is no suitable 
part for the spectacular Jeritza. Laure 
would, however, suit Maria Muller’s talents 
admirably. 

Outdoing Broadway 


Meanwhile Philadelphians have the dis- 
tinction of making a truly attractive showing 
‘n Korngold, while all that is operatically 
known of him on Broadway is the pretent- 
ious, labored and long “Todte Stadt” and 
the equally pretentious and labored, yet 
mercifully briefer, “Violanta.” 

While “Polycrates” is not a work of major 
importance it is excellent in its bright genre, 
in spirit a kind of Teutonic “Secret of 
Suzanne.” The amusing libretto by Teweles, 
with its comedy restatement of the old Greek 
fable, this time set in an eighteenth century 
German town, is a prime factor in the appeal 
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Arrigo Boito, One of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s Early Associates at La Scala. 
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Raises His Voice 


of music play. Korngold, for all his mod- 
ernism, has not disdained to write melodies 
and Zimlinsky, who did the orchestration for 
the composer, who was hardly more than a 
boy, has displayed much deftness and a re- 
sourceful fluent technic. The performance 
at the Metropolitan here was admirable. 
Also “Pagliacci” 

“Pagliacci” was brought forward as a 
contrasting melodramatic afterpiece. The 
large audience, obviously much stirred by 
the proceedings, called the principals before 
the footlights many times after the close of 
the first and second scenes. The cast in- 
cluded Helen Stanley, Nedda; Paul Althouse, 
Canio; Ivan Ivantzoff, Tonio; Nelson Eddy, 
Silvio, and Albert Mahler, Beppe. 
_ Alexander Smallens gave enlivening read- 
ings of the scores of both operas. 

H. T. Craven. 


Liberty Club Tours 

Lrserty, Mo., March 21.—The Glee Club 
of William Jewell College recently made a 
tour of towns and cities in Western Mis- 
sourl, appearing in Rich Hill, Carthage, 
Joplin, Lamar, Lone Jack, and in the 
Wornall Road Baptist Church in Kansas 
City. The club is under the direction of 
Harry E. Cooper of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Virginia Lohefner of that city was soprano 
soloist on the tour. ye & 
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Mary” composed in 1681, eight—known as 
the “Passion”—were rendered by Hindemith 
and Mrs. Ehlers. Hindemith had developed 
the basso continuo into an affair for cem- 
dalo, cello and bass viol. 

Remy Leskovitz, pianist, is a brave young 
man: he dared fill up a whole evening’s 
program with modernists only. Two of his 
selections were. by the American, Louis 
Gruenberg—“Polychromatics,” and “Jazz 
Berries.” He also played three “Dance Im- 
provisations,” by .Walter Gieseking, besides 
Eugene Goossens’ “Four: Concerts,” Vittorio 
Rieti’s “Suite” and Mario Castel-Nuovo’s 
“Tre Corali su Melodie Ebraiche.” As a 
whole, it was an exceedingly worth-while 
evening. 

From Koenigsberg, the eastern-most out- 
post of German musical life, comes. the 
good word of an unusually active concert 
season. Gieseking, Erdmann; Schnabel, 
the Rosé String Quartet—these are some 
of the best known of the visiting artists. 
Among the operatic offerings of the sea- 
son Gluck’s “Iphigenia” and Krenek’s “John- 
ny spielt auf’ were especially noteworthy. 
The city has a fine orchestra, numerous 
choral societies, an opera which with con- 
centrated attention can be brought to a 
respectable height, and a radio sending sta- 
tion which supplies German musical kultur 
to the whole of Eastern Prussia. The am- 
bitious city is looking for a leader who 
will coordinate these various activities. Ne- 
gotiations opened with Max von Schillings, 
the former general manager of the Berlin 
state opera, came to nothing. 


Woman Pianists Predominate 


In general it may be said that the past 
seven days were distinctly woman pianist’s 
week, Besides Charlotte von Recsey, the 
following women artists gave recitals: Ella 
Koncera, in a standard program of classic 
and romantic masters: Gisela Springer who 
varied her program refreshingly with se- 
lections by Karl Wiener and Serge Proko- 
fieff; Amelia Cocq of Chile, who interpreted 
Schumann, Franck, Fauré, Ravel, Debussy, 
and Chopin; Dolores Cecilia de Vasconcellos 
whose program included Villa Lobos and 
H. Oswald. 

The annual Leipsic Fair, to which busi- 
ness men and tourists flock in thousands 
from all over the world, furnishes the oc- 
casion each year for a special concert by 
the Gewandhaus orchestra conducted by 
Furtwangler or some celebrated guest con- 
ductor. This year’s program was conducted 
by Furtwaengler. 


Schubert Decendants Sing 


Maria Basca and Eduard Erhard, great 
grandniece of Goethe and great grand 
nephew of Schubert, an unusual combination 
of soloists, joined in a song recital in which 
the music throughout was by Franz Schu- 
bert, the words of the lieder by Wolfgang 
von Goethe. Both singers are interpreters 
of rare ability. When Erhard hurls into 
the hall the lament of Prometheus, or Maria 
Basca sings with exquisite pianissimo the 
“Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh,’” one is grate- 
ful for the high art of lieder singing. 

The Eighth Philharmonic Subscription 
Concert under Futrwangler presented a new 
work, Karol Rathaus’ Ouverture Op. 22. 
This young Polish composer is rapidly 
coming into his own. He has the courage, 
rare among the modernists, to regard aton- 
ality as a declining phenomenon. Edwin 
Fischer, Berlin pianist, was to have played 
the D Minor Concerto by Brahms, but un- 
fortunately was ill. Frau Frieda Quast- 
Hodapp, one of the ablest German woman 
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pianists, loyally jumped into the breach and 
acquitted herself creditably. 

Several nights later an American pianist 
was heard at Philharmonic Hall, Martha 
Baird of California, who played Mozart's 
D Minor Concerto with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Miss Baird entered so splendidly 
into Mozart’s style that she could leave 
Berlin with the certain feeling that a host 
of musical well wishers will follow her fur- 
ther career with great expectations. The 
conductor of the evening was Rudolf Ger- 
hard Schwarz of Vienna. His principal 
number was Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony. 
Being born in Vienna, however, and making 
grandiloquent, exaggerated gestures does 
not yet make a Bruckner interpreter! 

Germany’s oldest composer has just cele- 
brated his ninetieth birthday: Wilhelm 
Freudenberg of Schweidnitz. His long ac- 
tivity as chorus conductor at the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church of Berlin na- 
turally made him turn especially to choral 
composition during his later years. Mixed, 
women’s and male choruses from his pen 
are numerous, as are also melodious lieder. 
sut Freudenberg also had a long and hon- 
orable career as opera conductor, especially 
at Wiesbaden, where he also founded a 
conservatory of music. During his Wies- 
baden activity he composed nine operas, 
seven of which were produced in all the 
principal music centers of Germany. Among 
his best known operas are “Cleopatra,” 
“Marino Faliero,” and “Johannisnacht.” 

Hats off to the doctors and cops of Berlin! 
The former have an excellent male chorus 
and orchestra conducted by Dr. Kurt Singer, 
the new assistant manager of the Civic 
Opera; the latter a mixed chorus, and or- 
chestra and a band conducted by Camillo 
Hildebrand. Both were heard this week in 
ambitious programs. 

Walter Braunfels of Cologne, whose 
“Grosse Messe” last spring was widely com- 
mented upon, has composed a concerto for 
organ, strings, brass, percussion instruments 
and boys’ chorus. It had its premiére per- 
formance at the Leipsic Gewandhaus with 
Furtwangler as conductor, Guenter Ramin, 
the celebrated successor to Straube at St. 
Thomas’ as organist, and the boys of St. 
Thomas’ as singers. There were three in- 
teresting movements—Toccata—Choral with 
Motette—Fugue—Braunfels stands in the 
front rank of contemporaneous German 
composers of choral works. 

Paul Graener of Munich, composer of the 
opera, “Hannele’s Himmelfahrt” which will 
soon be produced by the Hamburg opera, is 
winning recognition rapidly. 

The third subscription concert of the Sing- 
akademie under the baton of Prof. Georg 
Schumann presented, besides Reger’s “Her- 
mit” and Brahms’ “Gesang der Parzen,” the 
novelty: Richard Wetz’ Requiem in B 
Minor for soprano and baritone solo, mixed 
chorus and orchestra. Wetz, who lives at 
Erfurt and also teaches at Weimar con- 
servatory, is known chiefly as a composer of 
lieder, though he has written some fifty 
works including two operas, “Eternal Fire” 
and “Judith.” He is a disciple of the 
Bruckner school. The score, with its nu- 
merous dissonances (which, however, always 
resolve) demands unusual musical ability on 
the part of the chorus, but Schumann has 
his group well in hand. The score is full 
of melodious passages, hence is a pleasing 
task for the chorus despite its difficulties. 
The fact that Schumann and Wetz were 
frequently called before the curtain shows 
how well the premiere was received. Richard 
Wetz has just received unusual recognition in 
that he has been elected to the music section 
of the Prussian Academy of Fine Arts. With 
him was chosen Igor Stravinsky of Paris. 





It cost a critic in Duesseldorf $150 to make 
fun of the appearance of Kammersaenger 
Knote of Munich, who sued the critic for 
libel. Knote has the misfortune of being 
blessed with more avoirdupois than is usual 
among singers, despite the fact that for 
years he has refrained from eating meats or 
fats and has lived an abstemious life. The 
critic attacked him for his obesity and ex- 
cused his action on the grounds that appear- 
ance is as important a factor as is the voice. 
Experts, however, including two musical 
critics, held that the Duesseldorf journalist 
had exceeded the bounds of propriety, and 
600 marks fine was the result. 
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Mr. Horowitz Again 

HERE was a palpable charge of elec- 

tricity in the air around and through 
Carnegie Hall Friday night, March 23, when 
that powerful Russian stimulant, Vladimir 
Horowitz, bade New York farewell in a 
shower of sparks of his own making. What- 
ever this young pianist does, and it is an 
alchemy of a sort, seems to engender an 
excitement in the breasts of his listeners, 
and the audience which breathlessly watched 
his display of virtuosity and clamored for 
more far into the night was as animated a 
crowd as you will see anywhere. You may 
not agree always with Mr. Horowitz, and 
you may question with raised eyebrows his 
ideas in the matter of taste and a finer degree 
of interpretations but you will not deny him 
this tonic quality which sends you forth 
into the street, amazed and—yes, admit it— 
thrilled. 

He began, quietly enough, with Mendels- 
sohn. During his almost nonchalant state- 
ment of the theme in the “Variations 
Serieuses,” he was aloof,  sardonically 
watching his hands as they went about their 
business, but this look of indifference was 
soon dispelled, and his fingers took up their 
frantic chase, communicating their intensity 
to his pliant body. The four Chopin bal- 
lades followed, each building higher and 
higher the almost tangible structure of ex- 
hileration in the avelitorium. The F Minor 
came into being colorlessly and without par- 
ticular emphasis. We had an impression, 
during the Chopin, that Mr. Horowitz's 
more pianissimo passages were merely the 
lulls between tumultuous climaxes, for 
which he was conserving all his strength. 

The tension continued throughout the A 
Flat Major, the F Major and the G Minor, 
in which there was little melodic richness, 
but a brilliant flash of notes which would 
have blinded could they have been trans- 
lated into the medium of sight. Then Mr. 
Horowitz branched out in lighter matters, 
playing the Chopin C Sharp Minor Mazurka 
with quite satisfactory delicacy and grace; 
establishing two contrasting moods in the E 
Flat Minor and B Minor Etudes of the same 
composer (the octave passages in the latter 


fairly glittering under his facile hands) ; 
and paying tribute to Debussy, Ravel and 
Tchaikovsky in shorter pieces. For a con- 
clusion to the printed program, he chose a 
bewildering Liszt transcription of Saint- 
Saens’ “Danse Macabre,” successfully an- 
swering the challenge of the transcriber who 
wrote something that two hands could not 
seemingly encompass by encompassing it. 
But the audience would not go home, and 
the tired young man appeared again and 
again until a despairing management turned 
out the lights.—Q. 


Barréere Entertains 


EORGE BARRERE, prince among 
program-makers, produced’ what he 
called “music of tomorrow,” in addition to 
music of the past, for the keen enjoyment 
of a particular audience in the Booth Theater 
on the evening of Sunday, March 18. 
Speaking on the prograrn for the future 
was Edgar Varése, whose “Offrandes,” sung 
by Nina Koshetz and played by Mr. Bar- 
rére’s Little Symphony, occupied the in- 
triguing place in arrangements which Mr. 
Barrére likes to label “After the Concert.” 
To represent the past, there was Gossec’s 
Symphony in G Major, given a_ properly 
dignified position at the opening of the eve- 
ning’s ceremonies. 
The “Offrandes,” brought out for the sec- 
ond time in New York, fell under the titles 
of “Chanson de la-haut” and “La Croix du 
Sud.” The text of the first is by V. Huido- 
boro; José J. Tablada wrote the words used 
for the second. Whether the audience ac- 
cepted this music because of Mr. Barrére’s 
preliminary and plausible recommendation, or 
for the score itself, it might be impossible 
to state with the ‘fullest accuracy. Sufficient 
to say that the “Chanson de la-haut” was 
repeated in view of the general approval, 
and that many cries of “Bis” rang out at the 
conclusion of “La Croix du Sud,” although 
the latter number ‘was not performed again. 
Before lifting the curtain on André Cap 
let’s “Suite Persane,” Mr. Barrére explained 
that it had been written for him, in Paris, 
for performance with a small wind ensemble. 
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Concerts and Opera In the Metropolis 


The present arrangement is Mr. Barrére’s. 

Earlier in the course of events Mme. 
Koshetz sang “Deh vieni” from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” as Mozart should be sung, 
but seldom is, with warmth of tone ard 
expression allied to a delivery of no little 
elegance. And of equal impressiveness was 
Mme. Koshetz’ interpretations of songs by 
Grete haninoff and Moussorgsky. 

The concert was the first given by the 





Lea Luboshutz, 


Who Gives a 

Recital in Carnegie Hall on the After- 

noon of April 1, Accompanied by Harry 
auf man. 


Violin 


Barrére Little Symphony in New York this 
season. Mr. Varése was Present. So was 
Quinto Maganini, whose “La Rumba” was 
played with John Kirkpatrick, Jr., at the 
piano. F. O. W. 


George Meader Appears 

HE program which Geor~- Meader gave 

at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening. 
March 13, was characterized by the 


pre 
ponderance of serious German songs. After 
the opening “No, no mio core” of Carissimi 
came a Schubert group composed of “Gany 


med,” “Der Erlkénig,” “Nacht und Traume.” 
the difficult and seldom heard “Der Musen- 
sohn,” and “Der Jiingling an der Quelle,” 
which had to be repeated. The Hugo Wolf 
group had “Der Genesene an die Hoff- 
nung,” “Gesegnet sei,” “Der Jager,” “See- 
mans Abschied,” and “Anakreons Grab,” 
which was given a second time. The pro- 
gram ended with songs in English Griffes’ 
“Thy dark eyes to mine,” Quilter’s “O mis 
tress mine,” Arensky’s “Reverie,” Munro’s 
“My lovely Celia,” and Leveridge’s “When 
dull care.” 

Mr. Meader is not as successful on the 
concert platform as on the operatic stage 
But fortunately he chooses songs which 
command attention because of their artistic 
worth and of their neglect by other singers 
The more lyrical songs, such as Arensky’s 
“Reverie” and Schubert’s “Nacht und 
Traume” and “Der Jiingling an der Quelle” 
were best received. 

Celius Dougherty played admirable accom- 
paniments throughout the evening 

A. P. D 


Philharmonic Student Concert 
OR the tenth of the Student Series given 
by the New York Philharmonic on 

Saturday evening, March 17, at Carnegie 
Hall, the following program was presented, 


under the direction of Mr. Toscanini 

Overture to “Barber of Seville” .. Rossini 
“Pastoral’ Symphony, No. 6 Beethoven 
Rondo Arlecchinesco, Op. 46 Busani 


Nocturne and Scherzo from 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”..Mendelssohn 
Tone-Poem, “Death and Transfiguration” ..Strauss 

All of this is familiar music, except the 
Busoni Rondo which had been played by the 
orchestra earlier in the week. The Rossini 
overture was given with a restraint and a 
lyricism which it seldom receives at an opera 
house. And, as was to be expected at a 
Toscanini concert, the Pastoral Symphony 
and the Nocturne from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” had the necessary repose, 
tonal beauty, and balance; the Scherzo, a 
surpassing lightness and delicacy. A poetic 


serene 


Soprano-Availabe tor 


[ IRENE, WILLIAMS 


ADORESS * 











reading of the Strauss score made it re- 
markably effective; in the climax of the 
Transfiguration music the brilliance and 
lory of the brasses was overwhelming. 
Needless to say, the audience responded with 
vociferous applause. 


Chamber Salons Conclude 


HE last concert of the season of the 

New York Chamber Music Society 
was given on Sunday evening, March 18th, 
at the Hotel Plaza. Carolyn Beebe’s organi- 
zation played a splendidly balanced and ex- 
quisite program consisting of the Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5; Three Move- 
ments from the Octet in F a Schubert; a 
Quintet in F Major of Theodore Dubois; 
an arrangement “At Evening,” from the 
Suite “From the Southern Mountains” by 
Lamar Stringfield, given for the first time, 
and Percy Grainger’s Children’s March 
“Over the Hills and Far Away.” 

The last two numbers were especially ar- 
ranged for the New York Chamber of Music 
Society by their composers. The Bach wérk 
was given a performance of great finish and 
remarkable clarity. Miss Beebe, as soloist, 
played with the fluidity that is necessary ‘or 
an accurate performance of this concerto 
The Schubert Octet, though of sentimental 
utterance, was performed with dignity. The 
Quintet of Dubois is a splendid example of 
careful orchestration, though the adagio is 
strangely reminiscent of Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and at times has the cloying poign- 
ancy of a Puccini aria. It aroused, how- 
ever, excited applause from the audience. 
Mr. Stringfield’s excerpt “At Evening” 
from his Suite is a work of interest, but 
rather formless im character. It was given 
a beautiful performance and the composer 
graciously thanked the audience for their 
applause. The March of Grainger was aug- 
mented by the “Irish Tune From County 
Derry,” an arrangement made by Mr. 
Grainger also for the New York Chamber 
Music Society. 

The Sunday Salons have been arranged 
for next season by Miss Beebe and her 
Society and are sure to attract the same 
amount of enthusiastic response that they 
have received this year. H. J. 


Lucie Caffaret 


HE second appearance of Lucie Caffaret, 
French pianist who made her début 

in New York several weeks ago, was an oc- 
casion of March 15, in Town Hall, the 
young lady being sponsored by the French 
Association for the Expansion and Ex- 
change of Art. At this time, she 
strengthened the impression made at her first 
concert, an impression of technical ex- 
cellence as a background, reinforced with 
a brilliance of execution and romantic con- 
ception of music which did not fail in its 
appeal. Other ingratiating phases of this 
pianist’s art, in addition to her good looks, 
are her discrimination, and elegance of style. 
Her program included the Bach-Busoni 
“Chaconne,” Pasquini’s Toccata on the 
“Jeu de Coucou,” a Mozart Rondo, French 
pieces of Debussy and Fauré, and the Rous- 
sel Sonatine; the “Triana” of Albeniz, a 
Schubert Impromptu, two Skriabine works 
and the Liszt Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 


Bobeme” Repeated 


RACE MOORE sang Mimi for the third 

time in the Metropolitan’s Saturday 
matineé of “La Boheme” March 17, the 
feminine foil for her portrayal of the un- 
fortunate heroine being another musical 
comedy post graduate, Nannette Guilford, 
who proved to be a vivacious and intriguing 


Musetta. Edward Johnson was again 
Rodolfo; Mr. Scotti sang Marcello, and 
others in the cast were Messrs. Paltrinieri, 


Picco, Ananian and 
Bellezza conducted. 


Pinza, Malatesta, 
Reschiglian. Mr. 


Frances Peralta Returns 


HE seductive Venus of the Metropoli- 

tan’s last “Tannhauser” Saturday night, 
March 17, was Frances Peralta, who has 
recently returned from a tour with “The 
King’s Henchman.” She lured Rudolf 
Laubenthal as the Tannhauser temporarily 
away from Elisabeth, which role was as- 
sumed by Maria Mueller for the first time 
this season. Lawrence Tibbett was a digni- 
fhe — and Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 


Concert and MIS 
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Concerts and Opera in the Metropolis 


Dorothy Helmrich 


OROTHY HELMRICH, Australian 

mezzo-soprano who was heard here last 
winter, returned to give a concert of uncom- 
mon interest at Town Tall on Thursday 
evening, March 22. Her opening group ot 
Italian and English classics began with two 
manuscript songs of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
the expressive “Cara Tomba” from “Mitri- 
date Eupatore” and “Deh vieni t’affretta” 
from “Il Trionfo dell’ Onore,” and was con- 
tinued with Caccini’s “Amarilli,’ Morley’s 
“It Was a Lover and His Lass,” Byrd's 
“Cradle Song,” and Purcell’s “Evening 
Hymn.” 

Her lieder were Beethoven's seldom sung 
“Erlkoenig,” Schubert’s “Auf dem Wasser 
zu Singen” and “Nacht und Traume,” and 
Brahms’ “Meine Liebe ist Gruen,” “Nachti- 
gall,” and “ Von ewiger Liebe.” The Schu- 
bert songs were particularly well rendered. 
As an encore to the third group Moussorg- 
sky’s “Children’s Song” was given with sim- 
plicity, spirit and humor. 

The final group contained songs in Eng- 
lish in which truly poetic words had adequate 
musical settings. First of these was “Silent 
Noon,” the words a sonnet of D. G. Ros- 
setti, with music by Vaughan Williams. 
Peter Warlock’s setting of Robert Wever’s 
“In An Arbour Green,” Evelyn Sharp’s set- 
ting of Wilde’s ‘“Requiescat,’ Norman 
Peterkin’s “Song of the Water Maiden,” 
which captures the delicacy of Walter de la 
Mare’s lyric, Martin Shaw’s “I Know a 
Bank” with Shakespeare’s liné, and Robert- 
son’s gay and humorous “Wee Willie Gray” 
to Burn’s words—surely these are songs 
which should be heard oftener, instead of the 
inconsequential tid-bits usually thrown to- 
gether for the customary final English group. 
The printed program ended with Alfred 
Hill’s arrangement of a New Zealand folk- 
song, “Waita Poi (Maori Poi Song).” For 
encores there were two delightfully whimsi- 
cal old nursery rhymes, one of which was 
the old favorite, “Doctor Foster Went to 
Gloucester.” 

This well-chosen program was but one 
point in Miss Helmrich’s favor. Her voice 
is well above the average. It is of good 
size, wide range, and is capable of taking 
on a good deal of color. The messa voce 
is of beautiful quality. Certain of the tones 
indicate that Miss Helmrich has not yet 
realized the possibilities of her upper regis 
ter. She has still to overcome a tremolo 
that occasionally mars her singing. 

In addition to her intelligence and good 
voice, she possesses a winning personality 
and a stage presence of unsual charm and 
poise. She was warmly applauded through 
mit the evening. Madeline Marshall played 
the accompaniments.—A. P. D. 


Werrenrath in Recital 

HERE is always an air of hearty cam 

eraderie about a Werrenrath recital. 
After his good friends had crowded around 
the stage and insisted, last Sunday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall, he sang all their 
favorites to the count of five or six. In the 
meantime there had been two Mozart items 
Alma, and a recitative and aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” a group of Wagner 
songs, one of modern ballads, and a perfectly 
splendid performance of the song suite, 
Songs of the Sea (Henry Newbolt), by 
C. Villiers-Standford. This latter had been 
arranged for two piano accompaniment by 
Harry Spier and was performed with Mr. 
Spier and Herbert Carrick (Mr. Werren- 
rath’s accompanist) at the two pianos, and 
the assistance of the twenty gentlemen com- 
prising the Atwater Kent Singers. 

Passing to the Wagner group there were 
four songs finely varied in mood if not 
sufficiently different in idiom. Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s sensitive renderings reminded one 
of what Clive Bell says of the painter, Bon- 
nard: his delicate colors run into and are 
intermingled with a pool of color, strangely 
evanescent and alive. 

It is however as a ballad singer that the 
baritone makes his popular appeal and Mr. 
Werrenrath always manages to present new 
and valuable compositions in this field to his 
audiences. There were three new songs in 


his third group, of which “Chumleigh Fair,” 
by John C. Holliday, proved especially pop- 
ular. Mr. Werrenrath curtailed the encores 
after this group by saying that there were 
twenty gentlemen in the wings, champing at 
the bit, who sang for their own amusement 
and their audiences’ amazement. 

The Sea Songs furnished excellent enter- 
tainment for all concerned, Mr. Werrenrath 
swung into them with all jibs up, the chorus 
took each of its entrances with ease and 
enthusiasm while Mr. Spier, at his piano, 
quite rightfully enjoyed the way his very 
clever arrangement was sounding. The 





Esther Dale, American Soprano, Who 
Announced a Recital in the Hotel 
Roosevelt on March 30. 


audience in its turn fully appreciated the 
refreshing novelty planned for it. Mr. Wer- 
renrath included the chorus in one of his 
many encores, having them join in from 
off stage to the chorus of the “Battle Cry 
of Freedom.” 


M. E. G. 


“Gianni Schicchi” Returns 
P UCCINI’S) most successful essay in 

comic opera was offered for the delight 
of opera goers at the Metropolitan Wed- 
nesday evening, March 21. This amusing 
farce was given a deft and spirited perform- 
ance by a cast which included Guiseppe de 
Luca as the strategist Schisshi, Grace Moore 
as Louretta, Armond Tokatyan as Rinussio, 
Miss Kathleen Howard as La l’ecchia, and 
Ezio Pinza as Simone. 

Mr. de Luca was, of course, the central 
figure, and his excellent sense of comedy) 
proved irresistable, even through the barrier 
of language, the audience enjoying them 
selves as much as if they understood his 
every word. 

Miss Moore as Louretta sang the pretty 
music allotted to her in a very pleasing 
manner. She was charming to look at and in 
her duets with Mr. Tokatyan won the hearty 
approval of the audience. 

The rest of the cast took their cues from 
Mr. de Luca and romped about the stage 
in merry fashion. 

The performance of “Pagliacci” that fol- 
lowed was somewhat mediocre. Mary Lewis 
as Medda seemed distinctly out of her ele- 
ment. Edward Johnson’s Covio was attenu- 
ated and frigid. Merio Bossiolu as Tonio 
was the sole redeeming feature, projecting a 
restrained but resourceful portrayal. Law- 
rence Tibbett song Silvio. 


Le Coq” and “Madonna” 


HE golden cockrel flapped and crowed, 

glistened and prophesied once more on 
March 22, but not until after Nanette Guil- 
ford had given critics a chance to praise her 
first assumption of the title role in “Madonna 
Imperia.” She sang with taste and with 
spirit, her voice was good to hear; and her 
eacting, if not sensational, was engaging. 
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Tullo Serafin stood between the prompter’s 
box and the audience; and Miss Guilford’s 
associates on the stage were Philine Falco, 
Charlotte Ryan, Frederick Jagel, Ezio Pinza, 
James Wolfe, Louis D'Angelo, Millo Picco, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Angelo Bada. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek was in charge of 
“Le Coq d'Or,” the singers being Marion 
Talley, Ezio Pinza, Henriette Wakefield, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Louis D’Angelo, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Nanette 
Guilford. Those who danced and panto- 
mimed were Rosina Galli, Alexis Kosloff, 
Rita De Leporte, Giuseppe Bonfiglio, Ot- 
tokar Bartik, Isador Swee, Etienne Barone, 
Juan Casanova. 

ey an 


Lenox String Quartet 

WO new works were given by the Lenox 

String Quartet in their recital at Town 
Hall on March 19, and the composers were 
present to hear them. The Quartet for 
strings and soprano by Rosario Scalero 
with the text of “La Pioggia Nel Pineto,” 
taken from D’Annunzio’s “Alcione,” had the 
assistance of Eufemia Gregori. It is a long 
work, played without pause, in which the 
rain is suggested by the repetition of a 
single note in clusters of seven, and the 
swaying of pines by parallel progressions 
of the instruments. Although a melodious 
work, the text does not admit of any great 
contrasts, and therefore its length is not 
an asset. Mme. Gregori sang her difficult 
part very creditably, her intonation being 
on the whole, excellent. 

The newly published Piano Quintet in 
E flat, by David Stanley Smith, received 
its first performance. An ususual feature 
in color effect was a passage for the piano 
with a background of muted strings. It is 
rather a rugged work, not ultra modern in 
its harmonic structure, but with meiodic 
phrases which are somewhat cryptic. Bruce 
Simonds dealt effectively with the over- 
burdened piano part. 

Preceding these was the Quartet in F 
major, Op. 18, by Beethoven. The Quartet, 
consisting of Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Edwin 
Ideler, Herbert Borodkin and Emmeran 
Stoeber, ‘cello, played splendidly, not only 
with fine balance, clean technic and true in 
tonation, but with a sensitive regard for the 
inner meaning of the works performed. 


G. F. B. 





William Hain 

TENOR voice of romantic appeal and 

gentle quality was disclosed by William 
Hain at his Steinway Hall recital Tuesday 
evening, March 13, when he was accom- 
panied in a_four-language program by 
Willard Sektberg, whose name was on the 
bill for a song, “A Fogland.” Mr. Hain 
sang with discretion and nice application of 
the vocal powers which are his, his undoubt- 
ed sincerity and seriousness finding favor in 
the minds of the audience which filled the 


- 


small salon to overflowing. His musician- 
ship was evident in Weingartner’s “Hoch- 
sommer,” Respighi’s “Nebbie,” Duparc’s 
“Soupir,” two groups of English lyrics and 
cther songs. 


Aileen Fealy 


ILEEN FEALY, pianist from Cali- 

fornia, made her solo début in Steinway 
Hall Thursday evening, March 15, playing 
Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 53, a group of 
Chopin including an impromptu, the F Sharp 
Etude, the Berceuse and B Minor Scherzo, 
Debussy’s “Reflets dans L’Eau,” the Albeniz 
“Navarra,” and Liszt’s D Flat Etnde and 
“Tarantella.” Miss Fealy proved to be an 
eminently satisfactory technician, and dis- 
played qualities of warm and feeling tone 
and breadth of style which captivated her 
listeners. 





Maria Tubau Repeats 


BY special request Maria Tubau, clever 
and versatile Spanish songstress and 
actress, repeated her début program in the 
Guild Theatre Sunday afternoon, March 18. 
Once again she delighted a large audience, 
among which were many of her compatriots, 
with her charming portrayal of character 
and her expressive voice. Her changes of 
costume were as before bewildering and ap- 
propriate. In her own field, Miss Tubau 
ranks among the highest. 


Jeanne Le Vinus 

J EANNE LE VINUS, mezzo-soprano, 

gave her annual recital in Chalif’s hall, 
Sunday afternoon, March 18, with Margaret 
Notz as accompanist. In a voice of some 
dramatic power, not always __ perfectly 
handled, however, and with decided gifts 
as an interpreter, Miss Le Vinus sang a pro- 
gram consisting of three songs by Peri, 
Falconiere and Carissimi; a group of lieder 
by Franz; the aria, “I! est doux, il est bon” 
from “Heriodiade”; and five songs in Eng- 


lish. 


Madeleine Monnier 
ADFLINE MONNIER, French ‘cell- 
ist whose début a month ago was as 

soloist with the New York Symphony, gave 
a distinguished solo recital in Steinway Hall 
March 22, assisted by Raymond Bauman at 
the piano. Her program included the C 
Major Suite of Bach for ’cello alone; works 
by Frescobaldi, Boccherini, Lolo, Grenados, 
Ravel, Davidoff, Caplet, and a Debussy So- 
nata. In all respects, save that of tone, 
which was somewhat flawed by vibrato, the 
‘cellist was eminently satisfactory, offering 
for approval a musicianly style, breadth of 
ideas and a poetic imagination, which last 
invested her reading of Debussy’s delight- 
ful “Pierrot” sonata with a great deal of 
charm. 
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Win Newark Sc HOLARSHIPS 


| Qrrortuntry for musical careers is 
opened to four young practitioners of 
the art by the decisions of the judges serv- 
ing the L. Bamberger & Co. Music Scholar- 
ships Committee. They have awarded free 
instruction for four years in the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York to a young 
pianist and a young violinist, and free in- 
I struction in a music school in Newark, New 
Jersey, or vicinity, or with a private teacher 
} approved by the committee, te a younger 
pianist and a younger violinist. The courses 
are provided by L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark department store, and owners of ‘WOR. 

Judges were Carl Friedberg, Paul 
Kochanski, Godfrey Ludlow and Yolanda 
Mero. 

The contest was open to aspirants from 
/nine New Jersey counties. Fifty-four vio- 
linists and 114 pianists applied for admission 
to the competition, and twenty-two qualified 
for the finals. The tests to which they were 
| subjected were as severe as could be ar- 
ranged for musicians of their age and ex- 
perience. 


May Extend Scope 


Announcement by Spaulding Frazer, 
chairman of the Scholarship Committee, is 
| to the effect that the doners will continue 
the scholarships and that probably L. Bam- 
berger & Co. will arrange to extend the 
scope so that students other than pianists 
and violinists will be included. 

The Class A winners, who will go to the 
Institute of Musical Art, are Gertrude 
Perlman, 212 Chadwick Avenue, Newark, 
piano, and Lena Kaufman, 492 South Bel- 
mont Avenue, Newark, violin. The Class B 
winners are A. Theodore Ullmann, 18 Olive 
Street, Bloomfield, piano, and Jack Yoskalka, 
5 Schuyler Avenue, Newark, violin. 

The Class A pianists were required to 
play Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and the 
first movement in Bethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
33, and were further tested in Chopin com- 
positions of their own choosing. The violin- 
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ists were tested in the gavotte in E Major 
in Bach’s Sonata No. 6, the first movement 
in Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E and an 
optional number. 

In Class B the pianists were required to 
play a Prelude and Fughetta from Bach’s 
Eighteen Little Preludes and Fugues, and 
the first movement in Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 2, No. 1. Each performed an extra 
number selected from Mendelssohn's works. 
The pieces required of the violinists in this 
class were Bach’s Air on the G string and 
the first movement in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
F, in addition to a optional work. 

The judges in the preliminary auditions 
were Nathaniel Robin, chairman; Olga 
Halasz, Rose Raymond, Ethel Cave-Cole, 
Paul Kempf, J. Warren Erb, Gustave L 
Becker, Harold Milligan, Alexander Bloch, 
Hollister Noble, Herman Epstein, Aurelio 
Giorni, Helen Norfleet, Catherine Norfleet, 
Alfred Human, Godfrey Ludlow, Jacob 
Gregna, Christian Kriens and Sascha Fidel- 
man. 

The final auditions were conducted and 
the awards made in Wallace Hall, Newark. 
The presentation of the awards was made 
by Governor A. Harry Moore. 





Horowitz Plays “Carmen” 
Paraphrases 


RicHMOND, Va., March 27.—Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, appeared in recital on 
March 20 in the Jefferson Auditorium under 
the auspices of the Musicians’ Club. An in- 
teresting program was well received by an 
audience which completely filled the hall. 
The program included numbers by Bach- 
Busoni, Scarlatti, Chopin and Tchaikovsky 
and the artist’s own arrangements of themes 
from “Carmen.” This was the last artist 
recital of the Musicians’ Club for this sea- 
son. The Woman’s Choral Club of Rich- 
mond, under the direction of Paul Saunier, 
will be featured in the next morning musi- 
cale, which will take place on March 28. 
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BAMBERGER PRIZE WINNERS AND JUDGES 
Reading from the Left: Lena Kauf 


man, Winner in Violin Class A; Jack Yoshalka, 


Winner in Violin Class B; Gertrude Perlman, Winner in Piano Class A; A. Theo- 


dore Ullman, Winner in Piano Class 


B; Governor A. Harry Moore, Paul Kochanski, 


Judge; Spaulding Frazer, Chairman of the Bamberger Music Scholarships Com- 
mittee; Yolanda Mero, Judge; I. A. Hirschmann, Carl Friedberg, Judge; Philip 


es Bead 


San Diego Schedule 

San Dreco, Cat., March 28.—For the fifth 
time this season, the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under the direction of 
Georg Schneevoigt, delighted a local audi- 
ence. The feature of the concert was 
César Franck’s Symphony. Works of Ravel 
and Tchaikovsky made up the rest of the 
program. Ilya Bronson was the soloist. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, again appeared 
on the Amphion course and was popular with 
her audience. Thorough musicianship and 
compelling sincerity contributed to the charm 
of her program. 

The Cadman Club, a male chorus directed 
by Wallace Moody, gave a fine program in 
the First Unitarian Church. The Club was 
assisted by Pauline Ross, contralto; Fred 
Beidlemann, violinist; Kathryn Thompson, 
harpist, and Mrs. Wallace Moody and Ethel 
Kennedy, accompanists. A quartet of club 
members was composed of John Hayes, C. 
M. Baker, Charles Ross, and Harold Gal- 
braith. 

Elwin Calberg, pianist, gave two recitals 
in La Jolla before the Woman’s Club and 
at the Casa de Manana. These concerts 
were directed by Mrs. Montgomery Brackett. 
W. F_R 





_ Rita Benneche, who sang at the Educa- 
tional Alliance recently, has been re- 
engaged for another song recital April 1. 


oe Boston recital is scheduled for April 
0 





Gordon. 


Galli-Curci Sings tc ni 
Admirers in Pittsburgh 


PrrtssurcH, March 28.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci was heard in recital in Syria Mosque 
on March 15, under the management of May 
Beegle. The hall was filled and, as usually 
happens when Galli-Curci sings here, the 
audience was expectant and never satisfied 
until many encores had been given. Ewald 
Haun, flautist, assisted, and Homer Samuels 
was at the piano. 

William H. Oetting gave an organ re- 
cital on March 15, presenting new works 
exclusively. His program contained Otto 
Malling’s “The Seven Last Words of Christ 
on the Cross,” Alexander Russell’s “Up the 
Saguenay,” as well as shorter compositions 
by Bossi, Karg-Elert, and Barie. Mr. Ort- 
ting was given a generous reception. 

The Western Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists presented 
Harold Gleason, on March 19. He played 
a program of Purcell, Clérambault, Schu- 
mann, Franck, Vierne, Widor and Karg- 
Elert. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth gave a lecture in 
Carnegie Music Hall on March 17, his sub- 
ject being “Scandanavian Music.” 

_In the Alvin Theater three Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas, “The Mikado,” “Iolanthe” 
and “Pinafore,” have been offered. 

W. E. B. 
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“A voice full of tenderness and pathos was heard when 
Irene Williams sang the exquisite ‘La Baiser’ of 
Thomas. It might be expressed simply: here is 
a musical voice full of softly shaded tones 
and sweet harmony, a voice that would 
sound sufficient unto itself without 
accompaniment.” 
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Harriet Lundgren, Ballerina of the 

Chicago Civic Opera Company, Whose 

Engagement to Chase Baromeo of the 

Chicago Company Aang Recently Made 
Pu 


Army Band Will 


Have Second Tour 


WasuincTon, March 28.—Scarcely had 
the United States Army Band returned 
from its maiden public concert tour than 
the War Department authorized a second 
tour under the management of C. C. Cappel, 
concert manager of this city, who conducted 
the Band’s successful inaugural trip. 

It is stated the War Department was 
particularly pleased with reports that the 
Band made distinct contributions to the com- 
munities visited. In almost every city, the 
United States Army Band members were 
met at the station by high school or other 
local bands and escorted to their hotel. 





Exchange Batons 


Almost without exception, Capt. William 
J. Stannard, leader of the Army Band, con- 
ducted the Jocal band and, in turn, handed 
his baton over to the local leader to conduct 
the Army Band in one of its marches. 

In addresses to civic organizations which 
entertained Capt. Stannard, Mr. Cappel, and 
Second Leader Darcey in many cities, Capt. 
Stannard invited persons interested in band 
music to interview himself or any of the 
bandsmen for any specific information they 
might desire. As a result, following almost 
every concert, many enthusiasts would clus- 
ter around the performers, who painstak- 
ingly answered all queries. 

Letters have been reecived by the score 
from superintendents of schools and heads 
of civic and musical organizations praising 
this feature of the Band’s appearance, and 
testifying as to the musical stimulus it im- 
parted, it is stated. 

The Band’s itinerary took the players 
into the New England States, to parts of 
the Middle West and to fringes of the 
South. 

So many requests have been reecived for 
the Band’s services that Mr. Cappel has 
decided to chart the next tour with a view 
to accommodating as many of these cities 
as possible. He has requested, therefore, 
that organizations desiring to sponsor an 
appearance of the Band communicate with 
him as soon as possible. 
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By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


HICAGO, March 28—Practically a 

summary of the genius of Richard 
Wagner was given in the program pre- 
sented by Frederick Stock and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra on March 16 and 
17, with Florence Austral, soprano, and 
Richard Crooks, tenor, soloists. Mr. Stock’s 
résumé of the greatest music of the ninme- 


teenth century (the culmination of Wes- 
tern art, if you are a good Speng > 


sisted of the following: ne : 
Overtures : . 
“Lohengrin” 


“The Flying Dutchman” 
Lohengrin’s Narrative, 
“Tristan and Isolde” 
Prelude to Act I 
Isolde’s Narrative, Act I 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” 
Prelude to Act III 
Prize Son 
“The Valkyrie” 
Introduction to Act II 
Ride of the Valkyries 
“The Twilight of the Godse” 


“In fernem Land” 


Prologue, Scene II 

Duet, Siegfried and Briinnhilde—Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey 

Act I1I—Siegfried’s Apostrophe to Briimnhilde 
Siegfried’s Death Music 

Finale: Briimnhilde’s lmmolation 


How effective such large gobs of Wagner 
were may perhaps best be described by the 
personal reaction of this tired concertgoer 
it seemed the shortest program of many 
seasons. Both Mr. Stock and his men seem 
to find Wagner their most congenial terri- 
tory, for there was at all timés a sense of 
impregnable security, and an atmosphere of 
spaciousness and eloquence. Particularly 
was this so in the “Ring” music. At the 
close of the cannily chosen and magnificently 
generous excerpts one had the feeling that 
the very summit of tragic grandeur and 
nobility of expression had been attained” in 
both music and performance. 

30th soloists may advisedly be called su- 
perb. Miss Austral delivered the IJsélde 
music with such vocal command and in- 
telligence as to arouse hope that we may 
yet live to hear a good performance of 
“Tristan.” As Briinnhilde she was regal, 
imperious and thrilling, backing the native 
opulence of her voice with a breadth of 
spirit and justness of feeling most impressive 
Mr. Crooks likewise displayed a flair for 
Wagner, his portion of the duet being ¢s- 
pecially noteworthy. How these two singers 
escape the attention of opera impresarios is 
one of the many mysteries of the musical 
game, so-called. 


Theremin Demonstration 


After a demonstration earlier in the week 
before members of the press and prominent 
local musicians, Leon Theremin gave _the 
first public hearing of his “Thereminvox” in 
Orchestra Hall on March 18, before an audi- 
ence that applauded heartily at every op- 
portunity. The possibilities of the new in- 
strument indeed intrigue the imagination. 
And yet its variety of tone color and range 
of pitch are no greater than that of the 
early deceased “Choralcello,” an instrument 
in which tone was produced from steel 
strings by electro- magnetic vibration, wide- 
ly heralded and exploited in Chicago a de- 
cade ago. Interest in the “Thereminvox” 
seems to have been excited mostly in those 
who foresee musical expression without the 
labor of mastering an instrument, overlook- 
ing the fact that discipline is the essence of 
any art. Most potent of the instrument's 
possibilities would seem to be the way it 
opens for new art forms in the harnessing 
of musical sound and gesture, and color and 
sound. 

Yolando Mér6é gave one of her infre- 
quent piano recitals in the Playhouse on 
March 18, the occasion being a benefit for 
the scholarship fund of Gamma Chapter 
of Sigma Alpha Iota sorority. In a pro- 
gram which included Schumann’s “Davids- 
biindleranze,” and miscellaneous cullings 
from Debussy, Chopin and the moderns. 
Mme. Mér6 displayed virtuoso fluency, ef- 
fective contrasts of power and delicacy, and 
a high degree of musical intuition. 

Jerome Swinford, baritone, was heard in 
recital in the Studebaker Theater on March 
18. In as much as was heard of a pro- 
gram of excellent variety and contrast, the 
young American artist brought to light a 
decided flair for the exactions and re- 
strictions of the recitalist’s art. Each song 
was projected with a definite feeling for 
mood, was made intelligible through clear- 
est of enunciation, and revealed a voice under 
good technical control and of agreeable 
quality. 

The first performances of a projected 
series by the Musical Art Fund Society were 
given in the Goodman Theater on March 18 
under the direction of Isaac Van Grove. 
Three one act operas constituted. the bill, 


Woli-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” and two 
by Offenbach, “The Two Blind Men” and 
“Lischen and Fritzchen.” In lieu of an 
orchestra, Mr. Van Grove provided piano 
accompaniments that were remarkable for 
their orchestral quality and variety of color 
and t tome. 

“The Secret of Suzanne” was presented 
with a vivacity and expertness that quite 
disarmed criticism. Eunice Steen was the 
sly devotee of milady Nicotine, charmingly 
spotttameous im action and gifted with vocal 
abil ities of am exceptional sort. Willard 


‘Schindler as the husband was comical, stage- 


wise, amd sang his lines in completely un- 
derstandable English with a voice of ex- 
cellent qualities. 

“The Two Blind Men,” recounting the 
frauds and foolery of two blind street beg- 
gars, was perhaps funnier than a crutch, 
bat mot much. The work of Clifford Bair 
amd Robert Long, however, was admirable. 
“Lischen and Fritzchen” again enlisted the 
services of Mr. Bair, assisted by Mrs. Robert 
S. Nathan. 


Individual Recitals 


Marguerite D’Alvarez gave a song recital 
in (Drehestra Hall on March 19. Rather less 
exotic than usual were her interpretations 
of a waried assortment of songs. A group 
of lieder by Brahms, Franz and Grieg were 
somewhat out of her usual field, but were 
nevertheless well dome. Morton Howard 
was a skilled accompanist. 

Grace Nelson, a young but highly gifted 
pianist whose training has been received 
entirely from Glenn Dillard Gunn, gave a 
recital in the Young American Artists Series 
in ime Arts Recital Hall om March 15. 
Mis s Nelson apparently has every qualifica- 
tion for am exceptional career. Her technic 
is fluent, embracimg extremes of both power 
amd delicacy, amd she delivers her music 
with: a marked individuality that is logical 


and interesting. Her program consisted of 
the Bach-Busoni D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s C Minor Variations, 


roms of Chopin and Liszt, and Leo Sower- 
: colorful suite, “From the Northland.” 
ne Chicago Madrigal Club, directed by 
D. «\. Clippinger, gave its second concert of 
the season in Kimball Hall, March 15, dis- 
closimg its usual excellence in a specialized 
field. Allen Spencer, pianist, was the as- 
sist 1g artist, confining his offerings to 
works of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
. 


$ 
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om posers which his refinement of taste and 

tyle particularly fit him to interpret. 

The Northwestern University Glee Clubs, 
just returned from the intercollegiate contest 
in New York City, gave a concert in Or- 
chestra Hall om March 15, Glenn Cliffe 
Bainum conducting. The soloists were W. 
Chester Ewers, tenor; Agatha Lewis, so- 
pramo; and Hardin A. Van Deusen, baritone. 

A comeert was given by the choir of 
Bethany Evangelical Church, directed by 
Wil lam _Boeppler, in the Church Hall on 
March 1 af. 





Programs in Memphis 


Memputs, Tenn, March 27—Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch gave the final recital in the series 
of the piano course sponsored by the Beetho- 
ven Club in the Goodwyn Institute on the 
afternoon of March 3. One of the largest 
audiences of the season greeted Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, who received an ovation such as is 
rarely accorded a pianist here. The program 
included compositions by Schubert, Brahms, 
Schumann and Chopin. Under the direction 
of Adolph Steuterman the choir of Calvary 
Episcopal Church presented Dubois’ “The 
Seven Last Words” on March 1l. An ex- 
cellent rendition was given, the oo being 
ome of the finest in the city—B. M. B. 





Announcement Was Made During the 
Past Week of the Engagement of Har- 
riet Lundgren, Member of the Ballet of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company and 
Director of the Dancing Department 
of the Bush Conservatory, to Chase 
Baromeo, Basso of the Chicago Opera. 





Artist 
Manager 


Conductor Teacher 


Accompanist 


Supervisor Organist 


Patron of Music 
Student 


To all who are interested in 
music and its progress— 


Musical America 


is a source of information and 
inspiration as you have found 
from your reading of this issue. 
USE THE COUPON TO ENTER 
an order for Musical America 
for yourself or a friend. 
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“Thorough competence—-unswerving sincerity.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
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254 Radio Prizes 
are Kent’s Offer 


Those young American singers who at- 
tained all but the highest summit in 


the Atwater Kent Radio Audition of 1927, , 


and all other ambitious young American 
vocalists will have another opportunity to 
win fame and fortune through the radio, it 
is announced by A. Atwater Kent. A sec- 
ond radio contest, similar to the first, which 
was won by Agnes Davis of Denver and 
Wilbur Evans of Philadelphia, will be held 
in 1928, owing to the widespread demand 
for such a repetition. 

Mr. Kent has volunteered to donate 254 
rewards to the contestants. These gifts, 
which already have been posted, include 
ten cash awards totalling $17,500; con- 
servatory scholarships for one and two 
year periods; ten round trips to Washing- 
ton, and New York, including visits to the 
White House, United States Capitol and 
Metropolitan Opera House, and 120 medals 
and gold decorations. 

Vocal teachers, leaders of national and 
statewide music clubs and other sponsors 
of good music have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of this renewed opportunity to 
stimulate the youth in their neighborhoods 
to a greater appreciation and expression of 
music, it is stated. 

“They have been impressed with the fact 
that if such excellent voices as were heard 
in the final contest in 1927 were required 
for victory over other contestants, many 
other remarkable voices must still be await- 
ing recognition, so they are co-operating 
with the Atwater Kent Foundation in ar- 
ranging local singing contests to determine 
the best girl and best young men singers of 
their communities, and thus are joining in 
the search for tomorrow’s primma donnas,” 


the announcement continues. 

“Every city in the nation—the smallest 
village as well as the greatest metropolis 
is authorized to enter one young man and 
one young woman, between ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five years, in the audition. 
These local champions will be certified to 
work up toward the richest of the prizes 
through a series of elimination contests— 
the statewide competition, the interstate, or 
district audition, and, finally, the national 
audition at New York.” 

All these contests will be broadcast over 
the radio, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and a nation-wide network of radio 
stations taking part in the national finals, 
so that the millions of radio listeners-in 
can hear these young people. 

Headquarters for the national 
will be in Washington. 


audition 
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RepLANps, Cat., March 27.—The Memo- 
rial Chapel on the University of Redlands 
campus was dedicated on a recent Sunday 
afternoon with impressive ceremonies. Fred- 
erick C, Butterfield was at the organ, play- 
ing the Bach Toccata in D Minor, César 
Franck’s Cantabile and “In Paradisum,” by 
Dubeis. Fredericka 
Green sang Gounod’s 
“QO Divine Re- 
deemer,” and Fran- 
cois Uzes played two 
movements from the 
Handel Sonata in A 
for violin. A vested 
student choir of 150, 
under the direction 
of W. B. Olds, sang 
“The Heavens Are 
Telling,” from “The 
Creation.” 

On Monday eve- 
ning the University 
presented the Mari- 
anne Kneisel String 
Quartet in an inter- 
esting recital, the 
program __ including 
compositions by 
Haydn, Debussy, 
Hugo Wolf, Tchai- 
kovsky and Graing- 
er. 
On Saturday eve- 
ning the University 
sponsored a contest 
of the college glee 
clubs of Southern 
California. The glee 
clubs of Pomona 
College, in Clare- 
mont, were victors 
both for men and 
women, 

The climax of 
events was reached 
when Pietro A. Yon, 
organist of St. Pat- 


rick’s Cathedral, in 
New York, dedi- 
cated the chapel 
organ with a pro- 


gram which thrilled 
every listener. 
Classic and modern 
composers were de 
la ‘Tombelle. Bach, 
Gigout, Pagella, 


Music Week in Santa Ana 

Santa Ana., CAL., March 27.—Elaborate 
plans are being perfected by the Santa Ana 
branch of National Music Week Committee 
concerning the local celebration of Music 
Week, May 6-12. At the committee’s recent 
reorganization, members re-elected Harry 
Hansen as chairman, and Ruth Andrews, 


secretary of the organization. 
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Diggle and Yon. He also played for the 
students during the chapel hour on Wednes- 
day evening and took moving pictures of the 
students. 
The Chapel, with a seating capacity of 
1,700, is quiet, dignified and restful. 
Lerit1aA Fettx Jones. 


The Memorial Chapel of the University of Redlands, Opened 
With Impressive Musical Services. 


Fenner-Hill Musicale 


Before distinguished guests who crowded 
her studio on March 18, Jessie Fenner-Hill 
presented two of her professidnal pupils: 
Josephine Martino, soprano, who gave a 
successful Aeolian Hall recital some time 
ago and has lately returned from Europe, 
and Shella Fryer, contralto soloist in a 
prominent New York church. 

Miss Martino was heard in works of 
Moreau, Debussy, Schumann, Cornelius, 
Wolf and Densmore. Her voice is musical, 
even throughout its entire range, and flex- 
ible. She has poise and sings with finesse. 
Cornelius’ “Komm, wir wandeln,” and 
“Spring Fancy,” by Densmore were par- 
ticularly effective. 

Miss Fryer’s sonorous, rich tones were 
admired in numbers by Strauss, Watts, the 
very interesting “Allelulia” by Hummel, 
Massenet’s “Les Larmes” and “The Little 
House” by Mary Evelene Calbreath, who 
was present. Encores were demanded and 
enthusiasm prevailed. 

Before the recital, the Fenner-Hill Trio, 
Dorothy Brandt, Mary Leard and Ann 
Stout, sang Warford’s “Twilight for 
Dreaming” and other selections very 
pleasingly, their voices blending nicely. Dr. 
Ernest Knoch Genevieve Bowman 
played the accompaniments admirably. 

G. F. B. 





Texan Clubs Issue Magazine 


San Antonio, Tex., March 14.—The first 
issue of the Texas Music News official bul- 
letin of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, has made its appearance and is be- 
ing distributed among members of this or- 
ganization. The publication is an eight-page 
magazine, published monthly except during 
July and August, and is edited by Mrs. 
Charles G. Norton of Eastland. It is de- 
voted to news and activities of the Federa- 
tion and contains announcements of scholar- 
ships, music contests and similar events. 


Hanson Presents 
American Scores 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 8—An Ameri- 
can composers’ concert was given in Kil- 
bourn Hall on March 19, Dr. Howard Han- 
son conducting a selected orchestra. 

The works played were; “Southern Night” 
by Alexander Steinert, a setting of Psalm 
144 by Eric De Lamarter for voice and or- 
chestra, with the voice part sung by Leroy 
Morlock; Serenade for three horns and 
strings by Otto Luening, and a suite of 
ballet music to “The Happy Hypocrite” by 
Herbert Elwell. 


Audience Votes 


The usual proceeding of having the audi- 
ence vote its preference as to which work 
should be published was gone through, and 
the assembly voted for the Luening work, 
which is charming and which was heard at 
one of the Rochester Philharmonic matinées 
this season. The jury, however, decided in 
favor of the Elwell music. Jury members 
were Winthrop P. Tyron, New York music 
correspondent of the Christian Monitor; 
Dr. Hanson, Edward Royce, Melville Smith, 
Bernard Kaun, all of the Eastman School; 
Arthur See, the school’s secretary, and 
W. W. Tuckley, music critic of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

Mr. Tryon made the announcements after 
the votes had been counted, prefacing his 
news with appreciative comments. of the 
good work being done by the Eastman 
School for the American composer. 


Delightful Music 


The Elwell ballet music was not given in 
its entirety, but selections were made for 
the occasion by Dr. Hanson. The score 
has the four requirements listed by Mr. 
Tryon: romance, sentiment, comedy and tri- 
umph. It is a very delightful work, the 
titles being as follows: Introduction, Dance 
of the Cyclops, Dance of Apollo, Dance 
of the Saint, Dance of the Dwarf, Dance 
of Jenny Mere, and Finale. 


Mary Ertz WIL. 
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Louis Graveure, Tenor, Who is a Mem- 
ber of the Staff of the New Michigan 
Institute. 


St. Louis Greets 


Tipica Orchestra 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 28—The Tipica 
Urchestra of Mexico City has appeared 
in the St. Louis Theater in a week's en- 
gagement. Musical enthusiasts, besides en- 
joying the typical music provided by this 
band of instrumentalists, were particularly 
interested in the unusual orchestration. The 
orchestra numbers thirty-one, which includes 
violins, viola, ‘cellos, bass viols, guitars, 
bandolones (a form of mandolin), zithers, 
marimbas, harp, drums and a guiro. This 
last named instrument is used solely to 
accentuate the rhythm. It is made of a 
gourd, hollowed out inside and grooved 
crosswise on the outside. The player scrapes 
along the grooves with a sharp-edged stick, 
producing a swishing sound on each ac- 
cented beat. The guiro is distinctively an 
Indian instrument. Six vocalists also appear 
with the band in solo and ensemble numbers. 

The originator and leader of the Tipica 
Orchestra is Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, who, 
with the aid of the Federal Government of 
Mexico, has organized a number of such 
ensembles. Senor Lerdo de Tejada is com- 
parable in Mexico to the late Victor Her- 
bert in this country, as he is a composer 
of no little renown, and his compositions are 
extremely popular. The Tipica Orchestra 
is subsidized by the Government, and plays 
at state public and private functions in 
Mexico City and thereabouts. It recently 
attended functions in honor of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Regular concerts are 
Sh throughout the year at Chapultapec 

Park, where immense crowds gather every 
Sunday to hear the music. 

As each member of this band must be an 
accredited graduate of the Mexico City Con- 
servatory of Music, there is little limitation 
to the type of music which may be per- 
formed. The combination of instruments 
provides a most pleasing quality of tone; 
and is naturally suited to the strongly ac- 
cented rhythm which is characteristic of 
Spanish music. On the present engagement, 
programs are made up of semi-classical and 
popular selections from \the writings of 
Mexican, Spanish and American composers. 

The tour, which embraces Chicago, Cleve- 
land, New York and other cities, is under 
the personal direction of Harry J. Fitz- 
gerald and was arranged in co-operation with 
President Calles of Mexico and the Mexican 
Department of the interior. 


Susan L. Cost. 


Gange Under Copley Management 


Fraser Gange, baritone, has signed a con- 
tract to be under the exclusive management 
of Richard Copley. Mr. Gange is now en 
route to Australia, where he will give a 
series of concerts. He will return to 
\merica NR NEAR OE RIT ES Nov. 1, 1928. 
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ANSING, MICH., March 28.—One of 

the strongest evidences that Michigan 
is taking an increasing interest in music is 
the recent formation of the Michigan State 
Institute of Music and Allied Arts, which 
was completed late in February at Lansing, 
the state capitol. To form this new organ- 
ization, the music department of Michigan 
State College, located at East Lansing, and 
the Lansing Conservatory of Music, joined 
forces. 

Lewis Richards, harpsichordist and pian- 
ist, will be the director, assisted by Fred 
Killeen, who, for two years, has been di- 
rector of the Lansing Conservatory. Mr. 
Richards came to Michigan State College 
last fall as head of the music department. 
The faculty roll has an honest claim to 
distinction with Louis Graveure, tenor, as 
head of the vocal department; Arthur Far- 
well, American composer, head of the theory 
department; Michael Press, 
ist and conductor; and 
‘cellist. 


Russian violin- 
Phillipp Abbas, 


The Directors 


A group of Lansing men, 
the business world, 
fairs at the 


prominent in 
who have directed af- 
Conservatory, will be the board 


of directors for the Institute. They are: 
S. E. Bates, Fred E. Mills, C. E. Bement, 
A. B. C. Hardy, Spencer Kelley, Homer 


Heidt, James Carey, Col. Fred Shubel, Bruce 
Anderson and Charles Ecker. Eleven other 
members will be named by the State 
of Agriculture. 


Board 


R. E. Olds, chairman of the 
of the 


advisory board 
Conservatory, will act as chairman 
of a board of governors. This body will be 


composed of citizens of East 


prominent 





Arthur Farwell, Who Heads the Theory 
Department 


Lansing and Lansing (the cities are three 
miles apart). Jacob Schepers, treasurer of 
Michigan State College, will be treasurer 
of the new school. 

The financial situation of the school is 
interesting, inasmuch as the taxpayers have 
not been asked to contribute more than has 
already been appropriated for the music at 
the State College, and students regularly 
enrolled at the college who can pass the 
entrance examinations in any phase of 
musical art will receive their instruction 
entirely free of charge. Furthermore, if 
they are not able at first to pass these 
examinations, they will pay but a very small 
fee for instruction until they can qualify. 

Pupils, who are not regularly matriculated 
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students at Michigan State College, will pay 
a fee commensurate with the artists with 
whom they are studying, but this fee will be 
very much lower than that necessary should 
they study with these same artists in their 
private studios in New York or in any 
great music center. 


Can Grant Degrees 


The Institute can grant musical degrees, 
being authorized by the state of Michigan 
to do so. These will be awarded to all 
students who successfully comply with the 
requirements and scholarships. 

While the backers of the Institute are 
prepared to be philanthropists it is not an- 
ticipated that the institution will fail to make 
money. In fact, already a provision has 
been made for its earnings which will not 
go to enrich any corporation or group but 
will be used for the furtherance of cultural 
life in the community. 

There is also a possibility of donations to 
a scholarship fund from interested individu- 
als, who have already indicated their sym- 
pathy with the project. 


About the Staff 


Mr. Richards has won an admirable repu- 
tation as a performing artist, and will con- 
tinue to concertize at intervals. His plan 
for the institute was conceived almost im- 
mediately after his arrival at the college, 
and he has proved not only his musicianship, 
but his business ability, which was furthered 
by service on the Belgian relief commission 
under Herbert Hoover during the war. 

\rthur Farwell was introduced to the 
community in a concert given by the Detroit 
Symphony, conducting his own tone poem, 
“Huraken,” with Mr. Richards as soloist. 
Mr. Graveure will also be a valuable mem 
faculty, since he is known, not 
a singer (his recent metamorphosis 
from baritone to tenor having caused nation 
wide comment) but also as a teacher whose 
have Been in demand by many 
educational institutions throughout the 
country. 

Michael 


success 


ber of the 


only as 
services 


Press has enjoyed two years of 
as soloist and conductor in Sweden, 
following the revolution in Russia in 1922; 
he has concertized all through Russia and 
Europe; taught a master class at the Mos- 
cow Imperial Conservatory, where he 
became head of the violin department; has 
appeared as guest conductor in Boston and 
Philadelphia and has served for two years 


on the faculty of the Curtis Institute. It 
is hoped that he will conduct the forty-two 
piece student orchestra which Mr. Farwell 


has already established at the college. 

Phillipp Abbas was for many years first 
‘cellist with the Philadelphia and Detroit 
Symphony orchestras, and is now concertiz- 
ing and teaching privatel yg Jetroit, giving 
one day a week to the Lang College. His 
entire services have been engaged for the 
institute next year. 

Band training will be ingthe hands of 
Leonard Falcone, who has built up a splendid 
organization since his assumption of direc- 
torship in the fall of 1927. He will teach 
both band instrumentation and Italian. 

The flute, clarinet, oboe, bassoon and 
French horn will be taught by members of 
he Detroit Symphony who will come to East 
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Lansing one day each week. Francis McKay, 
organist, will have charge of the instruction 
in that field. 

Elsa Hoertz of Grand Rapids will teach 
harp in the Institute. She has studied with 
Enrico Tramonti of the Chicago Symphony 
and with Alfred Holy in Vienna. Profes- 
sors in the Michigan State College who 
will be language instructors are L. 
Hughes, French, and Dr. E. E. Watson, 
German. E. S. King, head of the dramatic 
department of Michigan State College, will 





Lewis Richards, Director of the Michigan 
State Institute of Music and Allied Arts 


teach this subject and H. C. Coffman will 
instruct classes in psychology and philosophy. 


Schumann Heink Classes 


One engagement of which the institute is 
especially proud is that of Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink for a series of master classes. 
The diva is expected to gather a few pupils 


about her, singing and listening in turn, 
and criticising informally. 
Courses in public school music will be 


and dancing will not be 
overlooked. In fact, every branch which can 
contribute to the widest possible education 
in music and its corollaries will be consider- 
ed. The college owns a broadcasting station, 
WKAR, which is also a factor in education. 

Mr. Richards states that the demand for 
music work has almost doubled at the col- 
lege in late years, making possible this ex- 
pansion. The music department is taking 
over a building vacated by the weather 
bureau, in addition to the offices and dwell- 
ings already occupied. 

An indication of the interest in music 
among students is the decision of 3,000 stu- 
dents to impose a fee upon themselves for 
a series of ten concerts in the college next 
season. The proximity to Detroit also makes 
possible the attendance of musical events in 
that city, and Chicago is not very distant. 


given graduates, 





MARCIAN THALBERG (In Piano) 
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GIVING THE RECENTISTS A (CHANCE 


J; porting 


HILADELPHIA, March 28.— 

Sporting music lovers and the 
younger intelligentsia about equally 
divided the audience which filled the 
hundred-mirrored Foyer of the Aca- 
demy of Music on March 14 for the 
divulgence of the second program this 
season of the Society for Contemp- 
orary Music. 

The latter thought the proceedings pretty 
good and the former were good sports in 
applausively approbating the seriousness and 
earnestness of composers, participants and 
the society as a whole, however bad they 
may have deemed the proceedings from the 
standpoint of what they rated as music. 
Though they had gambled an evening (and 
lost) they had the satisfaction of hugging 
to their souls the unction of toleration ex- 
pressed in giving—once anyhow—a hearing 
to choice specimens of the “ultra-recentist” 
school. 

The Versailles-like mirroring of the hall 
echoed visually the audience, distorted by 
the elaborate bevelling; but this was as 
nothing to the weird auditory echoings of 
some of the compositions. One thought of 
Mario Cavaradossi’s “Recondita Armonia” 
as a catch-word—here were “strange har- 
monies” indeed, without any of the Puccini- 
an melodic sweetness, if not light. For the 
staid conservative with his Schubertian and 
Mozartian shibboleths, and even for more 
robust and adventurous listening there 
seemed little illumination as to what it was 
all about. 


What Came First 


The program was inaugurated by Fred- 
erick Jacobi’s string quartet on Indian 
themes, a composition of several years’ 
standing during which modernism pro- 
gressed quite beyond its ante-bellum ex- 
periments. It is thematically rich, in an 
eclectic way, but the themes did not seem 
individual to and indiginous of the Indian 
clans alphabetically considered from the 
Arapohoes to the Zunis. And even when the 
themes were individual, the elaborate and 
delicately developed string quartet formula 
did not seem adapted to such primitive ma- 
terial. Nor did the pizzicato cello serve 
as a sufficient substitute for the war drums 
and tomtoms. No Apache tribesmen would 
have been stimulated by the pallid reflec- 
tions to utter bellicose cries and proceed 
forthwith upon the path of belligerancy. 
Mr. Jacobi, however, displayed excellent 
ability in handling his musical form, though 
the results were little more Indian than 
the one time popular song “Tammany.” 

Marc Blitzenstein, a talented young com- 
poser resident in Philadelphia, was the next 
candidate, submitting “Two Coon Shouts” 
for piano and baritone and a piano sonata. 
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Mistcians 


By W. R. MURPHY 


The results seemed to indicate a talent 
gone awry. The coon shouts revived a form 
that used to be, but more melodiously, rife 
in vaudeville years ago when some leather- 
lunged variety dame or damsel would voice 
them, echoed by the pickaninnies which 
were always a part of her turn. Mr. 
Blitzenstein has doubtless taken ken of 
the popularity of the spirituals and thought 
that there might be a place for the other 
negroid half chant, half lyric, partly ut- 
tered and partly sung. Nelson Eddy, the 
rising young baritone of the Civic Opera, 
did as well by them as might be, and the 
composer gave the pianistic version of the 
extreme modernistic idiom in which they 
are written. Next Mr. Blitzenstein plunged 
into some very sensational chords as he 
addressed himself to the matters of his son- 
ata. He has scrapped the formularies of 
the formal sonata structure and written 
an extraordinary piece in several brief move- 
ments taking less than ten minutes to per- 
form. At times it sounded as if one were 
passing the Baldwin Locomotive works in 
full blast of boiler-plating an engine, but 
it was really only a Baldwin piano demon- 
strating the merits of one type of mod- 
ern music. The composer is a very fine 
pianist but this effort of his was merely 
all donner und blitzstein. 


A World Premiere 


Mr. Eddy then sang, with admirable tone 
and technic, a group of three settings by 
Emerson Whithorne of “The Love Tree,’ 
“Lament” and “Hunger” from “The Copper 
Sun,” a recent book of poems by the negro 
poet Countee Cullen, whose “Saturday’s 
Child” he set some time ago and which 
was played last season by the Society for 
Contemporary Music. He has_ grouped 
these into a cycle which he entitles “The 
Grim Troubadour” and which had its world 
premiere on this occasion. The cycle is 
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OSTON, March 28.—Vladimir Horo- 
witz, is to give his first Boston piano 
recital in Symphony Hall, April 4. Mr. 
Horowitz appeared as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra on March 16 and 
uy. * * + 
Josef Hofmann is to pay his only visit to 
Boston to appear in the series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts in Symphony Hall. He 
will give his recital on April 15. 
* 


Elizabeth Travis, ’25, winner of the Mason 
& Hamlin prize of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in her year, gave a 
complimentary piano recital in Jordan Hall, 
March 19, at which she played on the 
Franz Liszt piano exhibited in Boston dur- 
ing the week. She is a pupil of Charles 
Dennée. By invitation of the New England 
Conservatory management, the American 
Opera Company gave the third act of 
“Faust,” March 20, in Jordan Hall under the 
direction of Vladimir Rosing. The singers 
were assisted by the Conservatory Orchestra, 
Wallace Goodrich, conductor. 

* * 


Mu Phi Epsilon, Beta Chapter, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, gave an agree- 
able musical program at its open meeting of 
March 17 in Recital Hall at the Conserva- 
tory. The soloists were Katheryn Ford, 
Caroline Eubanks, Mae Taylor, Louise Fur- 
man, Doris Conan, Isabel McDonald, Isabel 
Crockford, Dorothy Pike. 

* * * 

Mrs. Carl L. Watson, sixth district di- 
rector, and Mrs. Fred L. Pigeon, president 
of the Boston City Federation, were the 
honor guests and speakers Friday, March 16, 
at a reception, luncheon and entertainment 
held in the hall of the Church of the Re- 


strongly threnodic in mood and Mr. Whit- 
horne has devised thematic material appro- 
priate to the poems and stated his case 
without redundancy so frequent in modern 
compositions. The accompaniment is for 
string quartet and is excellently coordi- 
nated to the voice. It was a worthwhile 
offering. 

Roy Harris provided the finale, a Sextet 
for piano, clarinet and string quartet. Mr. 
Harris has not Mr. Whithorne’s reticence 
and his work had tedious length for its con- 
tents. It too, is in the ultra-modernist dic- 
tion. 





Above, a Yeatman Griffith Unit, Mr. E. 
O. Bangs, Dean of the Voice Depart- 
ment of Florida State College for 
Women at Tallahassee, Etta Robertson, 
on Mr. Bang’s Right; Ruby Ann Lor- 
ence at the Left, and Gladys Koch at 
the Extreme Right. These Four Teach- 
ers Studied With Mr. Griffith and Use 
His Method in the School. 


TO 





demption, under the auspices of the Women 
Musicians’ Association. Mrs. Edward 
Knight presided. Musical numbers were 
given by Mrs. M. H. Gulesian and Reginald 
Boardman, pianists, and Naomi Hewitt, 
cellist, president of the Prelude Club. Mrs. 
Gulesian accompanied members of the club 
in works composed by her. Lenna Howe 
was chairman of the Juncheon committee. 
a + 

The annual concert of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Music Clubs, given for the 
benefit of the Young Artists’ Fund, was 
heard on March 15 in the music room at the 
home of Governor and Mrs. Fuller. The 
program was given by Olive Macy Apple- 
ton, soprano; Verne Powell, flutist; Ales- 
sandro Nicolli, violinist; Richard Platt, 
Reginald Boardman and Minnie Stratton 
Watson and Katherine Millspaugh, pianists ; 
Richard Condie, tenor, and Helen Oelheim, 
contralto. Mrs. William Arms Fisher and 
Mrs. Mary G. Reed poured. 

* * * 


Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano; Carmela Ip- 
polito, violinist, and Nicolas Slonimsky, 
pianist, were the artists entertaining mem- 
bers and guests of the Chromatic Club in 
the Copley-Plaza on Tuesday morning, 
March 20. 

> * * 

Aaron Richmond, impresario, announces 
that on Sunday evening, April 8, in Sym- 
phony Hall, Hulda Lashanska will make her 
first Boston appearance in several seasons. 
On the same program will appear Albert 
Rappaport, tenor, from the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, and Richard Burgin, con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Frank La Forge will accompany Mme. 
Lashanska, and Bernard Zighera will play 
for Mr. Burgin. W. J. Parker. 


end an bor in PP, hiladelphia 


In addition to Mr. Eddy and Mr. Blitz- 
stein, who acted as pianist throughout, the 
participating artists were Boris Koutzen, 
violin; Arthur Bennett Lipkin, second, vio- 
lin; Henri Elkan, viola; Daniel Saidenberg, 
cello, and Jules Serpentini, clarinet, all mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the fine 
discipline and tradition of which they re- 
flected in their playing. 

All the composers except Mr. Harris 
were present to take bows. And _ thus 
another step was taken in the progress of 
American music, rather a halting one to be 
sure. The chief solace was that here was 
a serious opportunity for American com- 
posers to have hearings for their works un- 
der favorable auspices and with the best 
interpreters. 


“Hollman” Revived 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society re- 
vived “The Tales of Hoffman” (Wednesday 
evening, March 14, Academy of Music) be- 
fore a crowded house that stayed until 
after eleven-thirty in tribute to an excellent 
performance and to opera in the vernacular. 
The translation was unusually unstilted; 
the diction throughout was generally clear, 
and the incumbent, Joseph Wetzel, with 
a light but sweet tenor voice kept every 
syllable intelligible. He was suffering from 
a serious lyrangeal condition, but the apol- 
ogy made by the director, Mrs. Edwin Wat- 
rous, was really unneeded. The three hero- 
ines were well enacted and sung by Marian 
Palmer, Dorothy Terrel and Mary Elizabeth 
Adams. Dorothy Butterworth, Paul Swope, 
Dr. John Becker, Frederick Homer, Gerald 
Crosby, Norman Lewis. John F. Monahan 
and H. F. Brehm, Jr., were the others com- 
mendably concerned in the cast. Alberto 
Bimboni discoursed the Offenbachian melo- 
dies admirably. 

Lucie Stern, the fourteen year old pianist 
and pupil of Josef Hofmann, at her only 
Philadelphia appearance of the season (Aca- 
demy Foyer, March 15) amazed all by the 
fluency of her technic. She played the 
Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, a de- 
lightfully atmospheric group of Chopin, 
Abraham Chasin’s tone poem,” A Shanghai 
Tragedy” and Penguine”’ by M. Dvorsky, 
which is known as the nom de composition 
of Mr. Hofmann. 

Plays and Players resumed their Sunday 
evening musicales, discontinued a few years 
ago, under the music chairmanship of Mrs. 
Samuel Woodward (Plays and Players 
Clubhouse, formerly the Little Theatre, 
March 11.) Slav folk songs were sung by 
Jane Maule McIver, in a Russian bridal 
gown, and a peasant costume was used by 
Lisa Lisona, in her group of Bavarian songs. 
Others who contributed to an enjoyable 
program were Blanche Hubbard, harp; E. 
Irene Hubbard, cello; John M. Ott, tenor; 
Burnett Holland, bass, and Ruth M. Bar- 
ber, pianist. 


Chamber Music 


The seventh meeting of the Chamber 
Music Association (Penn Athletic Club, 
March 11) had as artists the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Ensemble, composed of the first 
desk men of the orchestra. 
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and What Their Owners Are Doing 


UTE NECU 








From Estelle Liebling’s studio comes the 
news that Rosemary Pfaff, who has returned 
from a six months’ tour of the Publix 
Theaters, was immediately re-engaged. 
Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, was one 
of the soloists in the “Rigoletto” Quartet 
given at the Roxy Theater the week of 
March 12. Celia Branz, contralto, sang 
over WEAF in the Soconyan Hour on 
March 14. On March 19 she was announced 
to sing on the General Motors Hour. The 
following Liebling artists were booked to 
sing for the Democratic Club on March 17: 
the Misses Dragonette, Pfaff, Belkin, Mat- 
lock and Newkirk; also engaged was the 
Liebling Male Quartet. Jessica Dragonette 
was soloist at Amherst College on March 7. 
Patricia O’Connell, lyric soprano, is engaged 
for important roles this summer with the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Company. Vir- 
ginia Marvin, lyric soprano, is engaged as 
prima donna by the Montreal Summer Opera 
Company. 

* * * 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” was sung by 
Brick Church Choir, New York, under the 
direction of Clarence Dickinson, March 25, 
with Corleen Wells, Rose Bryant, Charles 
Stratton and Alexander Kisselburgh as solo- 
ists and the Choir of St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church as the chorale choir. 

*x* * * 


E. Robert Schmitz appeared in Amster- 
dam, March 18, and Arnheim March 19, as 
soloist with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
under the baton of Willem Mengelburg. 

* * * 

Klibansky pupils are actively engaged. 
Geraldine Calla Nolan gave a_ concert 
March 30 in Boston. She will continue her 
studies during the summer in Europe, with 
Mr. Klibansky. She will be heard there in 
concerts, and will also make operatic ap- 
pearances. Phoebe Crosby was also heard 
in Boston March 23. William Simmons was 
heard March 13 in Lynn, Mass., and March 
24 in Boston. Florence Bowler gave a suc- 
cessful recital over station WABC. Cyril 
Pitts is heard with the Church Federation at 
the Palace Theater. Mr. Pitts is also heard 
regularly in the Wrigley hour over station 
WJZ on Fridays. Lauritz Melchoir has been 
re-engaged to appear in London at Covent 
Opera House. Sudwarth Frazier is con- 
tinuing to sing in “The Student Prince.” 
Joan Campbell is heard regularly over sta- 
tion WEAF. Ethel Clark gave a successful 
recital in Brighton, S. I. Mr. Klibansky 
was announced to hold his second master 
class in Columbus, Ohio, on March 30. 

* * * 

Rudolf Laubenthal will go on tour with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for the 
first time to sing in “Die Meistersinger” in 
Baltimore. Immediately after the perform- 
ance he will sail for Europe, in order to 
take part in the opera season at Covent 
Garden, London, beginning May 1. ° 

* * * 

Leonora Corona, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is booked for a concert in her home 
city, Dallas, on April 30. She will appear 
en route in concerts in the South. She is 
under the management of Annie Friedberg. 

<2 2 


Jovita Fuentes, soprano, scored a success 
as Cio Cio San in “Madama Butterfly” re- 
cently at the Teatri Dell Opera in Warsaw. 
D’Allession Roberto, another singer under 
Milan management, was also lauded for his 
assumption of the leading tenor rdle in “La 
Favorita” at the Teatro Zarzuela in Madrid. 

* * * 


An evening dedicated to the music of 
Palestine, notably of compositions and tran- 
scriptions of Jacob Weinberg, will be given 
by the Hebrew Art Ensemble, assisted by 
several soloists, the chorus of the National 
Jewish Workers’ Alliance, and the com- 
poser himself, at Town Hall, New York, 
April 7. The soloists will be Anna Kwartin, 
soprano; Max Selinsky, first violin; Maurice 
Siegel, viola; Aaron Gorodner, clarinet; 
Louis Dornay, tenor; Margarita Selinsky, 
second violin; Michael Bukinik, ’cello; and 
Mr. Weinberg, piano. This concert is spon- 
sored by the Zionist Organization of 
America; the “Avukah” Student Zionist 
Federation and the Jewish Ministers Cantors 
Association. Margaret Kemper is the man- 
ager. 

* * * 

Richard Bonelli recently sang in_ three 
performances in four days with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company in Boston. 

* * * 


Rudolph Reuter will hold his second 
master class for pianists and teachers in 
Los Angeles beginning July 10. The course 
will cover a period of eight weeks, instead 
of six, as last year. 


Lyravine Votaw of the Bush Conserv- 
atory in Chicago will be one of the speak- 
ers at the National Supervisors Conference 
to be held in Chicago in April. Emily Wag- 
goner, a degree graduate of school music de- 
partment at Bush Conservatory, has recently 
received an appointment in the music 
faculty in Calumet High School of the 
Chicago City School System. 

* * * 

Erma DeMott, soprano, pupil of Frank 
La Forge, recently opened a new studio of 
voice in the Beaux Arts Studio Building 
in Los Angeles. The La Forge-Berimen 
studios gave a concert in the Fordham 
Aeolian Hall Mar. 10, before capacity 
audience. Elna Leach, soprano, opened the 
programme with George Vause at the 
piano, followed by Jeanne Winchester. 
Helen Grattan, soprano, Ellsworth Bell, 
tenor, and Norma Bleakley, soprano, were 


also heard. 
* * * 


Pupils of the American Conservatory in 
Chicago gave an annual midwinter con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Adolf Weidig. Kenneth Cut- 
ler, organist; Daniel Pedtke, pianist; Laura 
Turner, soprano; Theodore Ptashue, violin- 
ist; Mary Neimann, pianist; Esther Good- 
win, soprano; Eddie Gradman, pianist; J. 
Edward Martin, bartione, and Alice John- 
son, pianist, were heard. 

Ria = 

The Compinsky Trio will give its last 
concert of the season in a Carnegie Chamber 
Hall on Friday evening, April 13. A Mo- 
zart Trio in G, the Trio in A Minor, Op. 
50 by Tchaikovsky, and Trio quasi una 
Ballata, Op. 27, by Novak make up the pro- 


gram. 
eo 8 


The Plaza Theater in New York an- 
nounces the engagement of Dr. Melchoire 
Mauro-Cottone as chief organist. Until re- 
cently he played the organ in the Capitol 
Theater. He is a past president of the 
Society of Theater Organists. 

x* * * 


John Goss, English baritone, will give the 
first of a series of three New York recitals 
in the Edyth Totten Theater on Sunday 
evening, April 1. Mr. Goss is completing 
his American tour, and will return next 
season with the London Singers. He will 
present a program which will include 
English folk songs and sea chanties. 


* * ® 


Catharine A. Bamman Signs Up Un- 
usual Novelty Artist 


Patricia MacDonald, in her program called 
the “Songs of the Danube and the Vistula,” 
wears authentic costumes which she dis- 
covered while searching for unusual music 
in the back woods of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Roumania, Jugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slavia. Catherine A. Bamman, the manager 
who is booking Miss MacDonald, is urging 
her to hold an informal reception on the 
stage after her concerts so that the audience 
may be better able to examine the workman- 
ship of these costumes. 

.- & 


Clarence Gustlin, former Santa Ana pian- 
ist, was recently elected to the presidency of 
the New Mexico branch of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


* * * 


Elsa Alsen has been engaged by the Mil- 
waukee Sangerfest Association to sing in 
that city on June 14 and 15. She recently 
appeared as Elisabeth in “Tannhauser” with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company in Los 
Angeles, and appeared as soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on March 9 
and 10. 


* * * 

The Reading Choral Society, of Reading, 
Pa., has engaged Grace Kerns, soprano; Ne- 
vada Van der Veer, contralto; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone, 
for a performance with orchestra of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” May 8. 

* *> * 


Paul Althouse, tenor; Arthur Middleton, 
baritone; Olive Marshall, soprano, and 
Grace Leslie, contralto, compose the quartet 
that will sing at the Spartanburg Music 
Festival May 15. 


Richard Wilens, young pianist-composer 
who will give his first New York recital in 
Town Hall on Saturday evening, March 31, 
has played Berlin, Hanover, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Brussels, Cologne, and Vienna. Of 
Russian-German descent, Mr. Wilens studied 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Berlin, winning the Mendelssohn Prize. He 
has written two concerti for orchestra and 
piano, two violin sonatas, a number of 
songs, and several piano compositions, three 
of which—Poem, Intermezzo, and a Study 
in Sixths—he will play at his Town Hall 
recital. His program will also include the 
Keltic Sonata of MacDowell, a group of 
Debussy, Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, 
and Whladigeroff’s “Passion” and Danse 
Orientale. 





Mary Lewis 


Mary Lewis, soprano; Elmer Zoller, pian- 


ist and Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, were the 
soloists for the fourth recital in Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall at Atlantic City March 24. 
The fifth program, March 31, will feature 
Maria Kurenko, soprano, Nikolai Orloff, 
pianist and Arthur Hackett, tenor. 

. . 


Marion Telva, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, has been engaged for 
the Ann Arbor Festival. She will sing 
Amneris in “Aida” in concert form the 
evening of May 19. 

** * 

Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, has been 
engaged by the Buffalo Orpheus Club for an 
appearance on April 16. 

+ + e 

Barbara Lull, violinist, who is filling a 
series of recital engagements in the South, 
will appear in concert with Maurice Ravel, 
in Houston, Tex., April 6 and 7. 

* * * 

Bronxville pupils of Eleanor Cumings 
held their monthly musical club meeting on 
March 15 in the studio of their teacher. 
Current musical events were discussed, the 
material being taken from Musica. 
America. In connection with the meeting, 
an interesting program of piano music was 
given by the young pupils. 


“Ministry in Music” 

“The Ministry of Music” is the title given 
to a series of Sunday evening programs in 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
which have been in progress since March 
4, and will continue until April 8. Each 
service, which is preceded by a carillon re- 
cital by Kamiel Lefevere at 7 p. m., is de- 
voted to the work of one composer, the 
organist and the choir being assisted by in- 
strumental soloists. Dr. Emerson Fosdick 
gives an address at each program on the 
life and character of the composer. The 
fcereme to date have included two on 

fendelssohn’s “Elijah,” with Denyse Bas- 
courret, violinist, as soloist on March 4, and 
Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, soloist on March 

1; and one on Elgar’s “Night of Life,” 
March 18. Brahms program was 
scheduled for March 25, with Bernard Ocko, 
violinist, and Julian Kahn, ’cellist; Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words” will be given April 1, 
with Mildred Dilling, harpist. Miss Dillin 
will also play at the April 8 program, whic 
will feature Gounod’s “Redemption.” Harold 
V. Milligan is the organist and choir director 
for this church; and the singers are as fol- 
lows Alice Godillot and Mildred Rose, so- 
pranos; Litta Grimm and Delphine March, 
contraltos; George Rasely and Carlton Box- 
ill, tenors; and Herbert Gould and Marley 
Sheris, baritones. 





The Bach Cantata Club of New York 
will present an organ recital by Lynnwood 
Farnam for its fourth event in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Wednesday, April 11 at 8:15 p.m. 
Felix Salmond will assist, playing a solo 


cello sonata. 
* * * 


Arthur Hackett will make his sixth ap- 
pearance with the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society in Boston on Easter Sunday, when 
he will sing the tenor réle in Hadley’s “The 
New Earth.” 

* * * 

Mme. Charles Cahier was initiated as an 
active member of Alpha Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon, Cincinnati, March 2. The 
Chapter gave a dinner in her honor in the 
Hotel Gibson, followed by the initiatory 
ceremony and a reception at the home of 
Lorene Bullerdick, one of the Alpha Chapter 


officers. 
* * * 


Louise Arnoux is giving at her home in 
New York a series of Wednesday evening 
lectures on French writers’ plays and operas. 

*_ * * 


Two concerts were given at the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory recently by young pupils. 
While the audience was impressed by the 
rapid and clear execution and fine command 
of the keyboard shown by the players, their 
artistic interpretative ability received even 
greater applause. The first recital was given 
by Charlotte Zelansky and Dorothy Tsan- 
tillis, the second by Mary Pokora and Ralph 
Ganci. The former program included num- 
bers by Haydn, Chopin, Koehler, Ravina, 
Mendelssohn, MacDowell and Liszt; the 
latter, selections of Bach, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Liszt, Grieg, Arensky, Scriabine, 
Rameau-Godowsky, Koehler, Berger and the 
Liszt paraphrase of Verdi's “Rigoletto.” 
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Visiting Artists 
Please Winnipeg 


Wiwnipsc, March 27.—A fine concert was 
given by Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, 
and the National Boys Choir of Canada, Cy- 
ril Rice, conductor, in Central Church on 
March 5. The audience thoroughly enjoyed 
Miss Ponselle’s numbers, which included 
music by Donizetti, Puccini, Debussy, Straus, 
Verdi, Bailey, Horn and Bishop. Douglas 
Clarke was her accompanist. 

The choir added much to the general en- 
joyment. Soloists were Alex Bentham, 
George Kent and Ernest Lindsay. Florence 
Nix accompanied the choir. 


Thibaud Is Soloist 


Two successful concerts were given by 
the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, with Doug- 
las Clark as conductor, and Jacques Thibaud 
as violin soloist, in Central Church on March 
12 and 13 

On both occasions Mr. Thibaud thrilled 
large audiences. He played works by Lalo, 
Corelli, Vieuxtemps, Brahms, Granados, 
Saint-Saéns. Georges de Lausnay was the 
excellent accompanist, and did fine work in 
Schubert’s Fantasia in C played on violin 
and piano. 

The choir scored a distinct triumph in a 
varied and excellent program. Soloists were 
Ernest Mettrop and Norman White. Stan- 
ley Osborne was the accompanist. 

Marjorie Candee, soprano, was the guest 
artist of the Women’s Musical Club on 
Monday afternoon, March 5, in the Fort 
Garry Hotel concert hall. Miss Candee 
charmed the audience with Italian, German, 
French and English songs. Fred M. Gee 
accompanied.—Mary Moncrierr, 


Terre Haute Schedule 


Terre Havre, Inp., March 28—The 
Woman’s Music Club presented Ocie Hig- 
gins, dramatic soprano, in a program of 
modern songs which delighted a large audi- 
ence. Miss Higgins is a young singer with 
an unusually beautiful voice. She plans to 
continue her studies under Oscar Seagle next 
season. 

Chester Fidlar, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, directed the third concert 
in the series for school children. The pro- 
gram was given by Paul Fidlar, pianist; 
Wilfred Fidlar, violinist, and the Wiley 
High School Girl’s Glee Club. The audience 
was so large that a repetition was announced. 
The children pay fiye cents a concert. 

Pupils in the piano department of the 
Normal School, under the direction of 
Amelia Meyer, gave a program of ensemble 
and solo numbers. 

i =~. ¥ 








Providence Pianist Heard 


Provipence, R. I., March 28.—Paul Vel- 
luci, gifted young pianist and a pupil of 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, gave his an- 
nual recital on March 10 in the new Provi- 
dence Platations Club. His program was 
an ambitious one for so young a performer, 
and it was admirably played. Brahms, Bach, 
Schumann, and Ravel were composers repre- 
sented. 





BapeN-Bapen, March 15.—The long 
heralded symphony hall, first suggested by 
the Munich architect Ernest Haiger in 1910, 
has received new impetus through the com- 
bined efforts of the city of Baden-Baden, 
which has recently provided suitable land, 
and Gerhart Hauptmann, poet and dramatist. 
Building of the hall was interrupted by the 
war but now seems probable provided the 
necessary funds can be raised by public sub- 
scription. 
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Y OLANDO MERO, the Hungarian 
pianist-composer, has a secret ambition. 
It was fairly secret until she confided it to 
a member of the press. And it is really de- 
lightful. 

Mme. Mér6 wants to conduct an orches- 
tra! 

“You see,” she explained, “that is the 
biggest, most magnificent thing a musician 
can do, but I shall never do it, because I 
think a woman in front of an orchestra 
looks ridiculous as a rule. Why it shouldn’t 
be done, however, if the woman is really 
capable of it, I can’t see. Women can ac- 
complish anything nowadays.” 

Mme. Méré is one of those admirable 
women who lives up to her ideas. She has 
accomplished much, and not the least of 
her reasons for pride is her expertly man- 
aged home, which proves in itself that a 
woman can master the two fields of home- 
making and a career. In private life she is 
Mrs. Herman Irion, and the mother of a 
charming child of eight. 


The Child’s Career 


“T really don’t want her to be a musician,” 
confessed the famous mother. “A profes- 
sional career in music offers too many 
heartaches and hardships, especially for a 
woman. Only one out of a million ever 
gets to the top, and there are those countless 
ones who accept second and third rate places 
and go on the rest of their lives, wondering 
what fate has against them. 

“So if I ever thought that my girl would 
try to be a concert artist, I should want to 
drown her first!” 

The Hungarian pianist has found time to 
compose, although there are not enough 
hours in the day for her at present. Her 
rhapsody, “Capriccio Ungarese,” which she 
played this year with the Cleveland and New 
York Symphony orchestras, is strongly na- 
tional in feeling, as she is keenly interested 
in making use of the Hungarian idiom in 
music, a vast field which she feels has been 
as yet comparatively unexplored. 

“T am old fashioned, you know,” she de- 
clared. “This modern music—poof! I do 
not like it at all. I think so many of the 
newcomers are making fun of us from the 
concert stage. 
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Choral Anniversary 


Plans are completed for the spring song 
festival to be held in Carnegie Hall, on 
April 24 in celebration of the twelfth an- 
niversary of the People’s Chorus of New 
York. 

Members of the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday units, and those of the Hammond 
unit will be united on this occasion. More 
than 500 trained voices belonging to per- 
sons in the business and the social world, 
will be heard from the stage of Carnegie 
Hall. The program is to include three 
groups of favorite choral works, one class- 
ic, one romantic, and one popular. L. 
Camilieri will conduct. 

Olga Samaroff has accepted an invitation 
to be the guest of honor, and will make a 
brief address on “Music in the Lives of the 
People.” 

Another feature will be the début in New 
York of James W. Gerald, tenor of Los 
Angeles. 
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“When my little girl sits down at the 
piano and begins to strum, vaguely and 
childishly, I tell her to stop, because I have 
to hear enough of that sort of thing from 
the concert platform. I love music—do not 
think I am bitter about it—but it must be 
real, and not the trash which masquerades 
under its name.” 





Yolando Mero 


Mme. Mér6 is a busy woman. She plans 
to concertize until May, playing in several 
large cities of the country, and then with an 
orchestra at the Westchester Festival. 


“Just now I am hobbling around, a poor 
old cripple,” she mourned, indicating an 
ankle which was bandaged tightly. “It was 
my vanity, I will admit, because I simply 
would wear high-heeled shoes. We women 
are all alike!” 


MO Hee EenaneeNeNnen 


Seattle Teachers Hold First Annual 
Banquet 

SEATTLE, March 28.—The Seattle Music 
Teachers’ Association held its first annual 
banquet under the presidency of David 
Ward, and with the following guests of 
honor: Claude Madden, toastmaster; Karl 
Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Helen Crowe Snelling, 
president, State Federation of Music Clubs; 
Boyd Wells, president, State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association; Ella Helm Boardman, 
president, Ladies’ Musical Club; Mrs. 
Haidee Shead, president, Musical Art So- 
ciety; W. H. Donley, president, Clef Club: 
and Carl Paige Wood, of the University of 
Washington music department. 
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_Wicurra, Kan., March 28.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink appeared in the Forum on 
March 9 in what was announced as her fare- 
well concert. Every seat in the vast auditor- 
ium was occupied, and much enthusiasm was 
shown. All sorts of special honors have 
been paid the popular artist during her stay 
here, the city has made her an honorary 
citizen, and the Wichita Municipal Uni- 
versity has conferred upon her the honorary 
degree of doctor of music. The concert was 
under the local management of C. M. Casey. 


T.. L. K. 





“Music in the Movies” 
_ St. Louis, March 28.—Richard Spamer, 
tor many years a critic, was guest of honor 
and speaker at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Musicians’ Guild in the Congress 
Hotel on a Sunday afternoon He spoke 
on “Music in the Movies.” The musical 
program was provided by the Agnes Gray 
String Quartet assisted by Margarie Cun- 
ningham at the piano. They played Longo’s 
Quintet in E. 
eS ol 


Providence Books 
Bostonians Again 


PROVIDEN R. I. March 28—Another 
great assemblage, numbering 2000 persons, 
greeted Serge Koussevitzky and the incom- 
parable Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 
fifth and last concert of the Providence 
— in the E. E. Albee Theater on March 


In many respects the concert was the best 
of the series. Certainly the public tribute to 
the brilliant conductor and his men was 
exceptionally spontaneous and enthusiastic. 
The Symphony was Brahms No. 1 in C 
Minor. This was magnificently played. An- 
other superb number, exquisite in its in- 
terpretation, was the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin.” Other works, played with all the 
perfection for which the Boston Symphony 
is justly famed, were Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso No. 5 in D and excerpts from 
“Daphnis et Chloé” by Ravel. 


Next Year’s Schedule 


A feature of this concert came at the 
intermission when Dr. William H. P. Faunce 
president of Brown University, and honorary 
president of the Providence guarantors of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra fund, came 
to the stage and assured the audience that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra would return 
for a series of concerts next season. Dr. 
Faunce said the big auditorium of the new 
Masonic Temple, now in process of con- 
struction, would not be ready as was anti- 
cipated, for the first concert next year. “But 
somehow, somewhere” he asserted, “we shall 
welcome back the Symphony Orchestra.” 

Dr. Faunce praised E. F. Albee, who 
stepped into the breach when Providence 
found itself without an auditorium for the 
Boston Symphony and, at great inconveni- 
ence and loss placed his theater at the dis- 
posal of the orchestra for the series of five 
concerts, after the old Infantry Hall had 
passed out of existence. He added the con- 
certs might again be held in the Albee 
Theater should the Masonic Temple not be 
completed for the continuation of the 1928- 
29 season. 

The guarantors’ committee is as follows: 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, honorary president; 
William L. Sweet, president; Mme. Avis 
Bliven Charbonnel, secretary; Mrs. Henry 
D. Sharpe, treasurer; Mrs. William Gam- 
mell, Jr., publicity; Mrs. George St. J. 
Sheffield, Albert Fenner. 

N. Brssevt Pertis. 





Club Concert in Capital 


WASHINGTON, March 28.—The second 
Rubinstein Club concert this season was 
given in the Willard Hotel on March 6, 
when Devora Nadworney, prima donna con- 
tralto of WEAF was the guest artist. The 
program opened with the Rubinstein-Spross 
composition “Good-night,” and included the 
“Fairy Thorn” cantata for three-part wom- 
en’s chorus by Henry Hadley. Solos in this 
number were sung by Mrs. Elmer C. Smith 
and Katherine Poole. Miss Nadworney 
sang the “Ganza Drums” by Strickland 
"Deep in my Heart” by Aylward, and the 
Habanera from “Carmen.” The Club ob- 
served the centennial of Schubert’s death 
by singing “Who is Sylvia,” and “Hark. 
Hark the Lark,” and “To Music,” with bari- 
tone solos by Herman Fakler. Claude 
Robeson was the conductor; Pauline 


Knoeller and Edwin Cruitt were the pian- 
ists. 


D. DeM. W. 


JOHN CHARLES 


Ga THOMAS 
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Pittsfield Choir 
Is Well Attuned 


Pirrsrrep, Mass., March 21.—The 
Choral Art Society, Frank C. Butcher, di- 
rector, gave its second concert of the season 
in the Capitol Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
March 11. 

Assisting the chorus was the French Trio, 
composed of Lydia Savitz Kaya, harpist; 
Denyse Bascourret, violinist; and Sallie 
Possell, flutist. The trio played beautifully 
in works of Rameau, Loeillet, Gaubert, a 
group of Russian compositions and some 
arrangements by Elliott Schenck, made 
especially for the French Trio. 

Very effective was the work of the 
Chorus in Schumann’s “Gypsy Life” and 
the “Carmena” of H. Lane Wilson, for 
which Harry Steele furnished the tambour- 
ine and triangle accompaniment. A group 
of Russian folk songs included the “Volga 
Boat Song” in the setting by A. T. Ru- 
betz, perhaps the most effective song on the 
program. 


Evelyn Mapletoft sang the contralto solo 
in “Sea Sorrow,” by Granville Bantock; 
and the male voices were heard alone in 
“Sylvia” by Oley Speaks and “Rolling 
Down to Rio” by Edward German. Eleanor 
McCormick was at the piano. 





Denver Composer 


Denver, March 28.—A symphonic poem, 
“The Ancient Mariner,” by Dr. E. J. String- 
ham, Denver composer, was given its pre- 
miere by the Civic Symphony Orchestra on 
March 16 in the City Auditorium under the 
direction of Horace E. Tureman. 

This highly original work follows out- 


lines suggested by the poem of Coleridge and 


Dr. Edwin J. Stringham 


“Now We Are Six” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 28.—Philadelphia 
children begin early to know their music, 
as is evidenced by the extremely youthful 
orchestra which has been formed in_ the 
Bridesburg Public School, under the direc- 
tion of Cora Blattenburger. None of the 
members of the orchestra is more than six 
years of age, and each is a performer on 
some instrument be it the tambourine, horn, 
bells, xylophone or drums. Every child is 
given the seetey fe “conduct” this sur- 
prisingly eficient orchestra, and may stand in 
front and wave the baton with his or her 
own ideas on the subject. There are also 
opportunities for solo work, in which 
several of the performers are quite proficient. 
Miss Blattenberger accompanies the children 
on the piano, which is perfectly agreeable, 
since her playing does not interfere with the 
orchestra in the slightest. This project is 
designed to create a sense of rhythm in the 
child, and to create a desire to learn more 
about music. 





Martha Graham, dancer, will make her 
last New York appearance of the season in 
the Little Theatre on Sunday evening, 
April 22, when she will present an entirely 
new program. 





Detroit Players 
Delight Buffalo 


BurraLo, March 28.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave an exceptionally bril- 
liant concert in Elmwood Music Hall before 
a capacity audience on March 20, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Musical Foundation, 
of which Marian De Forest is manager. 

The soloist was Walter Gieseking, who 
was heard in the Mozart C Major Concerto. 

With Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, the 
orchestra played Schumann’s First Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 

Mr. Gieseking’s playing provoked such an 
outburst of enthusiasm that after a dozen 
recalls Mr. Gabrilowitsch paid the audience 
an unusual compliment in turn by having 
his organization arise and play “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


Pro-Arte Quartet 


A concert in the Buffalo Symphony So- 
ciety’s chamber music series brought the 
Pro-Arte String Quartet of Brussels to the 
Hotel Statler ballroom on March 20. This 
was the distinguished ensemble’s first local 
appearance and it created a highly favorable 
impression. Beethoven, Debussy, Bartdk 
and Glazounoff works were played. 

FRANK BALCH. 


Has Poem Played 


falls mainly into three parts. As an intro- 
duction, the sounds of wedding festivity are 
heard, persistently interrupted by the fore- 
boding motif representing the Mariner “who 
stoppeth one of three” to tell his woeful tale. 
The section immediately following depicts 
the sea by means of a tossing figure in the 
strings, with which, simultaneously, there 
appears the sturdy, rousing song of the 
sailors given out by the brass in a contrast- 
ing key. This culminates in a powerful 
climax, representing the shooting of the al- 
batross. 


Modern Development 


The second division deals with ensuing 
scenes, picturing the horrors of “a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.” The composer 
has here used all kinds of distortions both 
of the Mariner’s motif and the sailors’ song 
to portray the physical sufferings of the crew 
and the mental agony of the cursed mariner. 
At last, however, the dissonances of this 
part give place to the more agreeable strains 
intoned by a “seraph band.” Even here the 
themes of sailors and mariner are evident, 
though greatly changed, and bear testimony 
to the skill of development which the com- 
poser possesses to a large degree. The 
work ends with thrilling effect on a plain 
plagal cadence. 

Dr. Stringham has used many devices 
dear to the hearts of the ultra modernists, 
yet has never lost sight of the fact that 
contrapuntal treatment of melody, skillful 
development of material, and fine instrumen- 
tation are heritages from the past not to be 
despised. 

Other numbers on the list of this concert 
were: excerpts from “Die Meistersinger,” 
the Piano Concerto in B Flat of Brahms, 
played by Wilma Souvageol, and Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun.”—Burritt PHILLIPS, 





San Diego Hears Novel Events 


San Dreco, Car., March 21.—The Am- 
phion club has presented several fine and 
novel attractions on its artists course. The 
English Singers gave a program in the 
Spreckels Theater that was well received. 
Albert Spaulding, violinist, was very popu- 
lar with a large audience in the Amphion. 
The Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels was 
another of the new groups appearing here. 
Riccardo Martin, tenor and Cleola Wood, 
soprano, gave a number on La Jolla artists 
course before La Jolla Women’s Club. 
Havrah Hubbard, operalogist, gave “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” as the final number of 
the series of concerts held by the ninth 
congress of the Parent and Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Homer Simmons was at the 
piano. A group of local artists gave a 
concert for members of the Amphion Club 
in the Yorick Theater. Those contributing 
to the program were Ida Selby Donnell. 
pianist; Dorothy Stott, violinist; and 
Kathern Pike Skeddon, pianist. 

W. F. R 
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New Honors Won 
by Strube Forces 


Bartrmore, March 28.—The Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, Gustav Strube, con- 
ductor, gave its fourth concert of the Sun- 
day evening series under municipal direction 
in the Lyric on March 11 before a large 
audience. 

Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” Symphony 
was played fluently. Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes,” the Tchaikovsky Andante Cantabile 
for strings, and Johann Strauss’ “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods,” gave Mr. Strube further 
opportunity to show that the orchestra is 
making artistic strides. 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the soloist. As 
Mr. Tokatyan had established himself firmly 
with the local public several seasons ago 
when he made his first American appear- 
ance here, this return engagement was warm- 
ly welcomed. The robust quality of Mr. 
Tokatyan’s voice and his artistry were dis- 
closed in arias from “Martha” and 
“L’ A fricaine.” 


Cater to Children 


The concert for children, March 17, given 
by the municipal organization under Mr. 
Strube’s baton, afforded the audience real 
delight. The program was appropriately 
chosen and gave representation to Gustav 
Strube and John Itzel. Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, has developed 
the educational idea of these children’s con- 
certs, and is giving the movement further 
impetus through attractive program notes 
supplied by Brougliton Tall. 

Paul Kochanski gave a violin recital in the 
Lyric, March 12, under. the local auspices of 
the Albaugh Concert Bureau. A program 
which contained music by Bach, Mozart and 
Wieniawski in its classical portion had as 
contrasting compositions, works by Szyman- 
owski, Ravel, De Falla and Lili Boulanger. 
In present- -day music Mr. Kochanski obtained 
atmospheric effects that were arresting. 
Pierre Luboschutz was the accompanist. 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, assisted by Ada Paggi, 
mezzo-soprano, and Salvatore Fucito, pian- 
ist, appeared in recital in the Lyric on March 
14, under the local direction of the Wilson- 
Green Bureau. Brilliant interpretations 
were given by Mr. Martinelli. 

Franz C. BornscHen. 
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New Haven Hears Excellent Series 


New Haven, Conn., March 21.—The 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, David 
S. Smith, conductor, gave its fourth con- 
cert in the current series in Woolsey Hall 
on a recent Sunday afternoon. A large 
audience was in attendance and heard a pro- 
gram excellently played. The list contained 
Mozart’s G Minor, and Franck’s D Minor 
symphonies, and Debussy’s “l’Apré Midi 
d’un Faune.” 

The fourth of five expositions of classical 
and modern music was given in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on March 12. Arthur Whit- 
ing was at the piano; John Goss, baritone, 
was the assisting artist. 

Myra Hess gave a piano recital in the 
same hall on March 

The second informal recital by students 
of the Yale School of Music was given on 
a Thursday afternoon in Sprague Mem- 
orial Hall. 

Harry B. Jepson, on a Sunday afternoon, 
presented an interesting group of organ 
solos in Woolsey Hall. This was the fourth 
of Mr. Jepson’s series of Sunday organ re- 
citals. 

A concert in the Steinert Course was that 
given recently by Maria Jeritza, soprano, as- 


sisted by John Corigliano, 
Woolsey Hall. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave a concert in 
Sprague Memorial Hall. The works played 
were by Brahms, Schulhoff, Beethoven and 
Quincy Porter. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club gave an en- 
semble concert at the Faculty Club recently. 

The first in the series of studio musicales 
presented by students in the Troostwyk 
School of Music, was given on a Sunday 
afternoon. The juvenile ensemble class in 
orchestral playing, conducted by Adolph 
Goldberg, twelve years old, was an inter- 
esting feature. 

The annual concert by the New Haven 
High School Alumni Orchestra, Harry L. 
MaLette, conductor, was held recently. 

The Berkshire Playhouse Trio, composed 


violinist, in 


of Bruce Simonds, pianist; Hugo Kort- 
schak, violin, and Emmeran-Stoeber, ’cello, 
all members of the Yale School of Music 


faculty, gave its second concert of the sea- 
son in the Sprague Memorial Hall. The 
trio performed works by Smetana, and Bee- 
thoven. Hugo Kortschak was heard in the 
d’Indy C Major violin sonata. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


Springfield List 
Is Well Charted 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., March 27.—Elizabeth 
Rethberg, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was heard in one of the 
most enjoyable concerts of the season in 
the State Arsenal on March 15 as the clos- 
ing attraction of the Amateur Musical sea- 
son. A voice of unusual beauty, a charm- 
ing stage presence, a gracious personality, 
made an immediate appeal. Her program 
included numbers in Italian, French, Eng- 
lish and German. Viola Peters proved an 
accompanist of unusual ability. 

A recent concert by the London String 
Quartet was a delightful event in the First 
Christian Church. Horace Britt, ’cellist, a 
former member of the quartet, substituted 
for Mr. Evans, due to the latter’s illness. 
The program included Schubert, Dohnanyi 
and Warner numbers. 


Two Choirs Appear 


Springfield has had the unusual oppor- 
tunity of hearing recently both the Dayton 
Westminster Choir, under the direction of 
John Finley Williamson, and the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, F. Melius Christiansen, 
director, each chorus having exceptional 
merit. 

The High School Glee Clubs, under the 
direction of H. O. Ferguson, gave fine per- 
formances of De Koven’s “Robin Hood” in 
the auditorium of the High School, March 
2 and 3. 

Extensive plans are being made for the 
observation of Music Week, directed by 
the Morning Etude, Helen Nettleton, chair- 
man. Nettie C. Doup. 





Concerts in Vancouver 


Vancouver, B.C., March 21.—The appear- 
ance of the English Singers was the signal 
for an enthusiastic reception. The audito- 
rium was crowded with an audience that 
gave full vent to its appreciation. Lily J. 
Laverock was the local manager. Norman 
Wilks recently gave a piano recital, playing 
works by Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Jer- 
vise-Read, Bridge, Liszt and Schubert-Liszt. 
Marjorie Candee, Canadian soprano, ap- 
peared in recital before the Woman’s Musi- 
cal Club. William Dichmont was the ac- 
companist. The advanced students’ section 
of the club also gave a recital when those 
taking part were Dorothy Stallard, Mitzi 
LeLievre, Nita Willis, Elma Newcomb, 
Grace Watson, Shirley Swartz, Joe Die- 
bolt, Thyrza Paddy and Jack Aveson. 

A. W. L. 
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Santa Ana Public 
Applauds Artists 


Santa Ana, Cat., March 27.—Arthur 
Hackett, American tenor, sang in S. 
High School Auditorium on March 6, 
being the second attraction on the Ebell Con- 
cert Course, (International Artists Series.) 
Greeted by a capacity audience, the singer 
offered an artistic program which contained 
English, Italian, and Spanish folksongs, in 
addition to an aria from Handel’s “Jeptha.” 
French and English modern works by Fauré, 
Franck, Letorey, Lenormand, ilter, 
Houghton, Williams, and Craxton. Margo 
Hughes accompanied, and played solos by 
Borodin, Godowsky and Granados. 


Club Advances 


The Santa Ana Cantando Club, a male 
chorus of sixty directed by Leon Eckles, 
recently gave the second concert of its cur- 
rent series in the Santa Ana High School 


Auditorium. This club is rapidly coming to 
the front as one of Orange County’s im- 
portant musical organizations. Eleanor 


Fraser Rennie, contralto soloist of Long 
Beach First Congregational Church, assisted. 

Recent song recitals have been given by 
William Clare Hall, American tenor and 
former Jean de Reszké pupil, in the First 
M. E. Church, by Herbert Gould, bass-bari- 
tone, of New York. 

Mme. Manuela Budrow presented an in- 
teresting program before the Ebell Club on 
March 12, her subject being “Mexican and 
Peruvian Music from the Conquest to To- 
day.” Illustrating her address by appropri- 
ate songs, she was assisted by Edward Del- 
gado, Spanish baritone. 


Women’s Club List 


At a program given for the University 
Women’s Club on March 8, Marie Bishop, 
soprano, was heard in interesting songs, in- 
cluding numbers by Cadman, Arthur Foote, 
and Maxwell. 

Charles South, Los Angeles violinist, pre- 
sented a program at the Santa Ana Country 
Club on March 11, playing music by Bee- 
thoven-Kreisler, Sibelius, Wieniawski, 
Brahms and Kreisler. 

The Santa Ana branch of Los Angeles 
Academy of Music, under the direction of 
Lola B. Wilkinson, recently presented a large 
class of pupils in recital in the Foster Barker 
Recital Hall. Robert Bradford, young bari- 
tone of this city, a pupil of Mme. Manuela 
Budrow, participated in the concert given 
by the Federated Music Clubs of Los An- 
geles. Earl Fraser, pianist and teacher, 
presented Everard Stovall in a piano recital 
March 7. Although only fourteen years old, 
Everard played with much skill. He was 
assisted by Eva Ramsey as accompanist, and 
by Merrill Bauer, violinist. 

ie 





Another Schubert Prize Is Offered 


Added to this year’s Schubert Centennial 
with its offer of $20,000 in awards by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, for or- 
chestral works in tribute to the lyrical 
genius of Schubert, is another prize of $1,000 
for research leading to the discovery of a 
symphony written by Schubert in 1826, de- 
signated as the “Gastein Symphony,” the 
receipt of which was acknowledged in that 
year by the Society of the Friends of Music 
of Vienna and which then suddenly disap- 
peared. 





Give Vesper Programs 


Appleton, Wis., March 14.—The Lawrence 
Conservatory of Music has been furnishing 
the programs for a series of Sunday ves- 
per services in the First Methodist Church 
of this city. Percy Fullinwider was re- 
cently presented in a violin recital; three 
advanced organ students have appeared, and 
the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Percy Fullinwider, 
has been heard. 


Concerts in Staunton 


Staunton, Va., March 14.—The opening 
of the second semester of Manch College of 
Music presented President Manch in a violin 
recital of artistic success. A capacity audi- 
ence greeted pupils of Prof. and Mrs. 
Guevchenian of the voice and piano depart- 
ments in a well chosen program. The Col- 
lege Glee Club, under the direction of 
Prof. Guevchenian, gave short programs in 
the Augusta Military Academy, and Staun- 
ton Military Academy. An organ concert 
in the Baptist Church of Buena Vista, Va., 
was given recently by Prof. and Mrs. 
Guevchenian. 

B. V. G. 


Schneevoigt Men 
Perform Mahler 


Los ANGELES, March 21.—Georg Schnee- 
voight took a fling at Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony and gave Los Angeles its first op- 
portunity to approve or disapprove of this 
work. The program also brought forward 
Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé” Suite and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, as soloist. 

Gathering much of the mystic halo 
which misunderstanding brings, the Mahler 
bugaboo was very nearly dissipated by the 
straightforward and coherent performance 
which Schneevoigt vouchsafed this sym- 
phony. If this opus does not reveal what 
authorities call the “greater” Mahler, then 
it would seem a good place for the un- 
itiated to begin. More lengthy than pon- 
derous, the bright spots were accentuated 
in the scholarly and compelling reading of 
Schneevoight. The orchestra was at the top 
notch, playing with sonority of tone and 
“— of feeling. 

Hackett exhibited a sensitive style 
and well modulated voice in two numbers by 
Duparc, “Invitation to the Voyage” and 
“Phydile,” in which he was more at home 
than in the more sonorous phrases of Wag- 
ner’s Prize Song. Good diction, artistic 
phrasing and a fine stage presence are among 
his assets. 


Chamber Music 


Two chamber music concerts of unusual 
worth were listed in recent events. The 
first was the second trio concert given in 
the Biltmore music room by Olga Steeb, 
pianist; Ilya Bronson, ’cellist, and David 
Cracov, violinist, on the evening of March 2, 

The other program, heard in the same 
hall the following evening, was given by 
the Pro Arte String Quartet, under the 
auspices of Pro Musica. Richness of tone 
balance and nuance make this ensemble one 
of outstanding merit. Mozart’s Quartet in 
D Minor, No. 13: Hindemith’s Quartet 


No. 3. Op. 22, and Beethoven’s “Op. 59, 
No. 7, made up the program. The audi- 


ence, composed of Pro Musica members, 
was enthusiastic. 


Twilight Program 


Shibley Boyes, a pianist formerly from 
the studios of Thilo Becker, and more re- 
cently from the Paris Conservatoire, where 
she studied under Philippe, gave a twilight 
program in the California Arts Club on the 
afternoon of March 4. Miss Boyes is a 
serious artist, technically and emotionally 
equipped for large achievements. Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue was de- 
livered in good style, and the French school 
was represented by Debussy’s “Children’s 
Corner.’ Other numbers were Scriabin’s 
Fifth Sonata and a group by Goossens and 
Nicholson. 

Smallman’s A Cappella Choir gave its 
annual concert in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium on the afternoon. of March 5, pre- 
senting sacred and secular numbers. The 
material of this unique organization, the 
only one of its kind on the Coast, has been 
improved, and the choir shows progress. 
It is now composed of sixteen men and 
fifteen women. In brilliant costumes 
Spanish character, the choir created a pleas- 
ing sensation to the eye as well as to the 
ear. It is singularly responsive to the 
wishes of John Smallman, its founder and 
conductor, and achieves subtle and artistic 
effects. Xavier Cugat, violinist, accom- 
panied by May Macdonald Hope, played 
solos by de Falla. 

Hat Davipson CRAIN. 





Tulsa Summer Classes 


Tusa, Oxta., March 21.—The Univers- 
ity of Tulsa School of Fine Arts, under the 
leadership of Dean Albert Lukken, is mak- 
ing elaborate plans for summer classes 
which are to open June 3. The resident 
faculty will remain for these sessions, and 
guest teachers have been engaged for spe- 
cial work. 

George Oscar Bowen, national president 
of the Music Supervisor’s Association, will 
be in charge of public school courses. He 
will be assisted by Milford Landis, who will 
teach band music. The string courses will 
be given by Adolph Kramer. Rose Goddard, 
representative of the Victor Company, will 
conduct classes in appreciation. G. Ray- 
mond Hicks will be in charge of organ and 
theory work. The piano department is to 
be headed by Boyd R. Ringo. Dean Lukken 
and Mrs. Lukken have charge of the vocal 
department. Margaret Wyndham, head of 
the expression department, will teach dur- 
ing the summer. She has acepted a position 
on the faculty of the American University 
Cruise, beginning in October. Children’s 
theatre methods will be under the direction 
of Mrs. Layman Story. 
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J Pr. & A, Photos 

Mary Garden, Soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 

Company, Vows That She Will Sing Only Two More 
Years and Then Retire. 





P & A Photos 
Miss Mary Kubelik, Daughter 
of the Violinist Who Is 
Shown at the Right, Is a 
Violinist, Too, As Is Her 
Twin Sister, Anna. 






Dame Nellie Melba, Who Seldom Permits Herself ti Be 

Photographed, Consehted to Pose for This Picture in 

Honolulu, Where She Is Visiting for a Few Weeks Before 

Returning to Manage Her Opera Company in Australia. 

Her Former Protegee, Peggy Center Anderson of 
Honolulu, Is Shown at the Left. 


NOTABLES 
AT WORK, 
AT 
HOME 
AND 
AT PLAY 
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“Happy Birthday to You!” Says Mrs. Beniamino Gigli on the 
Occasion of Her Husband’s Thirty-eighth Natal Day, and the 
Tenor, Unable to Contain Himself at the Surprise Cake, Bursts 


Into Song. 
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Acme 


Arthur Hammerstein, Theatrical Producer, Takes to a 
“Scorcher” for His Exercise in Palm Beach. 





Wide World Photos 


Jan Kubelik, Violinist at the 

Royal Court of Roumania, 

Was Recently Heard in AI- 

bert Hall in London, and Is 
( Now at Prague. 









idee 

One’s Hands Are Quite as Proficient—Even As Artistic, 

in a Slightly Different Way—As the Other's. Gene Tun- 

ney and Jascha Heifetz Are Seen Vacationing in Miami 
Beach. 





